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CHIPMONKS. 
——_—@—_—_ 


Did you ever assist in removing an old stone wall? 
Did you ever stand by in a musing mood while 
ougher hands and stronger arms than yours wrought 
t the task ? 

It is an old, old wall. Twenty years have parties 
een at work at it, yes, forty years or more. In those 
ays, and on the farm that I am thinking of, a wall 

as built as much to get rid of the stone as to form 

partition. Great flat slabs at the bottom were 
uite buried under the soil which had gradually 
ifted in upon them. Then came the great round 
oulders and stones of every mould, worn smooth 
by the weather, or rather, stones which would have 
been smooth ifnature had not chosen them to practice 
her pencil on. Forsee, what color there is in that dark 
fray heap of stones, when you look closely—black, 
brown of many shades, yellow, green, greenish white, 
d,and greys of every tint— theseshow what an eye 
orcolor Nature has. The colors are not laid on, but 
town on. They are the smiles and blushes of lich- 
ns. What luxurious lives these stone mosses must 
ave, eating and drinking the air, and putting their 
ms around stones as a mother would around her 
pabes, going to sleep on them all winter, and laugh- 
ig allsummer! The wind cannot shake them, for 
ey have no branches; worms cannot blight them, 

‘they have neither leaves nor blossoms; moles and 
ubs cannot cut off their roots, as they have none. 
heir very names are disused and people call them 
eather-stains, 
But away goes a part of the wall to the prying of 
Mecrow-bar. Stand from under! Here comes the 
tap—rolling, sliding, pitching headlong, and _be- 
old! You have uncovered a city! Lazy, unsunned 
piders drag their big round bellies off in bewilder- 
bent for a hiding place. . Centipedes wiggle right 
nd left in downright haste. Bright black-mailed 
Ogs flash in the light for a second and are gone. 
nts, one, two, three kinds, rush and race with fiery 
hdignation. Here are grubs, worms, cocoons, webs, 
ails, that indicate a kind of highway; here are 
sts of leaves and sticks, and from a cosy corner 
P-stairs, cupboard-like, roll out the shucks and 
hells of former stores, and nuts of several kinds fall 
own (like old creeds in modern hands) retaining 
reir perfect form but with all the meat eaten out of 
bem long ago. And so it is along the whole line 
Wall, up the slope, over the hili, far along the 
order of the farm, it is one vast stone city for the 
haller folk. Here is your Petra, a city hewn out 

stone, 
What joy is this wall to Trip anu to Trip's young 
‘ster! Trip has chased a woodchuck into the 
all and every day he lives in hope of catching him. 
he woodchuck has spent the summer there. He 
- Out every morning for his clover, his salad, and 
ee At a suitable time Trip takes after him 

“ pre. of throat and leg that leave nothing 
in time a a every time, he reaches the wall 
b wena dinen be the shadow ofa tail. Alas! 

-s adows to man and dog. Our 
Portunities vanish just as we are prepared to 
« pee Mey, got up earlier, but the clover- 

farlier. Trip was in earnest, but woochuck 






















































3 | three to four feet below the surface so as to get below 


mot ran for his own. I can read in Trip’s eyes what 
he is thinking: “'Fhis is just my luck, always a 
minute too late; I’ll catch him next time, see if I 
don’t! He's a coward anyhow.” And he trots back 
to the house with his tongue out, to brag to the 
other dogs what he almost did. After all Trip is 
not so unlike human beings as one would think. 
Boys are not smart enough to catch old rats, expe- 
rienced squirrels, cunning woodchucks, and diplo- 
matic crows. 

Speaking of squirrels and boys I am reminded of 
a letter: 


Nortu Branrorp, Conn., Feb. 17, 1870. 


Dear Sm: Knowing you take an interest in all 
things animate and inanimate, from the pebble to the 
pyramid, from the mouse to the mastadon, I write you 
what I do not believe = have ever learned (though I 
am free to admit you know a good many things), viz., 
something about the habits of the chipmonk, or cheep- 
ing squirrel. 

Of course you know it burrows in the groun4, but 
do you know anything of the subterranean, labyrinthian 
windings, of its chambers, cells, &c.? Of the quanti- 
ties of walnuts, chestnuts, pepperage stones, berries of 
various kinds, seeds of skunk-cabbage, rye, corn, dog- 
wood, plums, &c., sometimes found in these cells? Do 
you know that these subterranean passages are from 


the frost ; and are a rod or morein length, with diverg- 
ing passages to their granaries or store-rooms, dormi- 
tories, sky-parlors, &c. ? 

Do you know that by digging to these store-rooms 
you will find perhaps a peck of walnut, chestnuts, corn, 
&c., as the case may be? Do you know that the beds 
in their sleeping apartments are fit for a king to lie 
upon, being made up of moss, leaves, and fine grasses ? 
And lastly, do you know that a chipmonk can carry 
three walnuts in his mouth at a time? Now if you 
knew before all I have told you I have written in vain. 
Yours truly, R. Ciark. 


Let me ask some questions of our Branford 
friend, who will accept our thanks for a letter which 
shows that he has eyes, and a habit of using them: 
Do you know that the ground-squirrel’s name is 
Tamias shiatus? Here you have been all your life 
calling it chipmonk, or chipmuck, or chip, or chip- 
ping squirrel, or ground squirrel, striped squirrel, 
to be told in the book it is written Tamiasshiatus. 
How sweet is knowledge ! 

Did you know that the Hackee, for that is another 
name, can carry seven hickory-nuts instead of three ? 
Idid. They eat three and then carry four in the 
pouch aad mouth—that’sseven. Did you know that 
they always bite off the nib, or sharp ends of the 
walnut before empouching them? They do, and 
they carry four instead of three only, in pouches and 
mouth. 

Did you know that after retiring to their subter- 
ranean apartments, when cold sets in, they do not 
come out again, not once, until spring returns, and 
yet they do not, like the marmot, go to sleep, but 
maintain a life like Dr. Kane in his ship, in the long 
Arctic night! Do you know that the Weasel is the 
most dreaded and destructive of all Chipmonk’s 
enemies, following him down through the windings 
of his hole, into his chambers, smashing his head 
with its teeth, and then leaving his murdered 
corpse uneaten though not unburied ? 

Especially, did you know that the first time that 
ever I fired a gun, it wasat a“chippy,” and that I 
did not hit him? My father it was, that let me trot 
behind him, a seven or eight-year-old, while he 
hunted through the fields. How my nerves screwed 
up when he took aim! and what a crash in my over- 
sensitive ear was the report! It was always painful 
and always an irresistible fascination. And so, one 
day, returning home, out ran a bold chipmonk, and 
coursed along the wall with trailing tail, then 
mounting a stone, tail cock up, he said, “ Hit me, 
hit me, hit me, he, he!” “Here, Henry, do you 
want to shoot?” “ Yes sir—no—yes, Ido.” “Get 
behind me—let the gun rest on my shoulder—now 
take aim—come, pull the trigger or he’ll be off.” 

I shut up one eye in a manner that carried the 
other with it. I opened both. The tears came. 
The squirrel seemed six or seven squirrels whirling 
round in the air. Itook aim but it would not stay 
aimed. Somehow, I saw the sky, the stone wall, a 
great mullen stalk, the squirrel, and twenty other 
things, all ina jig. Bang went the gun. “ Chigger- 
ree-ree” went the squirrel as he dived down, laugh- 
ing, into a hole. 

Well, I’ve seen many a minister do the same thing 
with a sermon, and feel as satisfied asI did. To be 
sure I had not hit anything, but I had made a splen- 
did noise. 

Yes sir, I did know all that you ask, and a few 
things besides, which I will save up lest you write 








mote so, Trip ran for another's life, but mar- 


Thank you for the letter. I will thank any body for 
letters rehearsing what they have found out by their 
own wits, and with their own senses. 

*k 








HOPE. 
—_ > 
TRANSLATED FROM SCHILLER. 
<<. 
Men never tire to talk and dream 
Of better days in store ; 
The happy, golden time to come 
They follow evermore: 
The world grows old and young again, 
And still they sing the eager strain. 


Hope leads us brightly into life, 

The gay boy feels its fire ; 

Its magic light allures the youth, 

It dies not with the sire. 

The grave his weary race may end, 
But from it Hope its flowers doth send. 


It is no flattering vain deceit, 

Born in the brain of fools; 

The heart’s high longings are its seurce, 
The palace where it rules. 

That inner voice can not deceive, 

The hoping soul may all believe. 


Feb. 17, 1870. Fees 








“ HE PRAYED SO LONG.” 
—_ @—. 
BY THE REV. PETER STYKER, D. D. 
Sesaedlinenieads 
A ‘few weeks ago a clergyman—we will not men- 
tion his name—was visiting in a Christian family. 
After the evening meal was finished a hymn was 
sung, a short portion of Scripiure was read, and 
then, by invitation, the minister led in prayer. With 
a heart full of joy and gratitude he poured out his 
soul in praise and petition. Arising from their 
knees all in that group of devout worshippers 
seemed to be quite affected. Among them ‘was a 
little boy about four years old; the little fellow was 
weeping. 
“What is the matter, Jamie?” inquired the lov- 
ing father. 

“Oh, he prayed so long !” sobbed the child. 

The father tried in courtesy to the guest to cover 
up the remark, but it was quite impossible. The 
fact was out and that too as plainly as words could 
make it. The child had been prattling and playing 
all day long. He had frolicked with the visitor and 
seemed to enjoy his company as much as any others 
in the family. But his rest time had come, and to 
remain upon his little knees as he had been taught 
and listen to the evening prayer without being rest- 
less when that prayer was longer than usual, was 
very trying to him, and hence his tears and com- 
plaint—‘ He prayed so long.” 

Let this be a lesson to all who lead in prayer. 

Parent, visitor in the family circle be short and 
simple in prayers. Remember the children. Don’t 
talk about “ celestial realizations” and “the power 
which encircles the finest filament of thistle-down 
with a coronet of dewy gems.” That is all proper 
and beautiful in its place, but the children cannot 
comprehend it any better than if it was Greek. You 
would be praying in—to them—‘“an unknown 
tongue.” And however simple your language, do 
not be lengthy, or you may get a rebuke from some 
sleepy little mortal as he whines out, ‘‘ He prayed so 
long.” 

Sabbath-school superintendents when you open 
or close your school be very simple, pointed, and 
short. Don’t pray about everybody and everything. 
Confine your petitions to the school. Teach the 
children all to close their eyes and keep perfectly 
still, and to encourage them to unite with you in 
devotion be very brief, concluding with the Lord’s 
Prayer, in which they are to join with you audibly. 
I know a superintendent who is accustomed to ask 
his teachers and visitors to lead in prayer for two 
minutes. He is a sensible man. Everything goes 
on in his school like clockwork and the smallest 
child is not wearied. There is no danger he will 
hear the reproach, “ He prayed so long.” 

The children are not the only ones who get wea- 
ried with lengthy prayers. Men who have been 
working hard all day with the body or the brain, 
and women whose work (unlike men’s work) is 
never finished—people who have run away from 
their toil to find rest in the prayer-meeting—should 
not be punished by thoughtless men who deal in 
stereotype expressions, and close up a ten or fifteen 
minute prayer with the significant confession, “ we 


are very godly no doubt and mean well, yet they 

commit a crime against the weak and weary, and 

they compel nearly every other person in the room 

to sin in thought as he complains in his soul, per- 

haps with his lips, “ He prayed so long.” Very rarely 

should a prayer in the prayer-meeting be more than 

five minutes in length. Generally it should not ex- 

ceed three minutes. If you do not repeat the prayer 

you last offered in the meeting; if you do not in 

your prayer touch on the subjects already treated 
by the brethren who have preceeded you; if you do 

not use a great many words to express the same 
thing—such as pardon, and forgive, and acquit, and 
absolve, and remit—all in one sentence; if you do 
not employ a great many explanations as if you 
thought the Lord was stupid (I speak with rever- 
ence), you can be short and your prayer will be edi- 
fying to man, and pleasing to God, much more than 
if you defrauded others who, by your prolixity are 
crowded out, and prayed everybody around to sleep. 
And, pastor, be careful that the sin does not lie at 
your door. You are appointed to be a son of con- 
solation and not of tediousness or torment. When 
you hold on for twenty minutes in your long prayer 
—that is a very significant name for some ministers’ 
prayers—and pray for the Jews and the Gentiles, 

for the Aborigines and the Ecumenical council, for 
the Freedmen and the Chinamen, and for all descrip- 
tions of people—when you begin with Genesis and 

go through to Revelation, repeating the promises 
and claiming their fulfillment—remember there are 
those who will become “ wearied and faint in their 
minds.” You will hurt somebody. Perhaps little 
JAMIE will be in the house, and he may feel if he 
does not cry out, “ He prayed so long.” 

When you are by yourself and it does not conflict 
with other duties, pray as long as you please—wrestle 
all night with the angel of the covenant that you 
may secure the blessing for yourself and for others; 
but when you pray with others and for others be 
short. If “brevity is the soul of wit,” it is also, 
oftentimes, “the soul of devotion.” It is as true of 
prayer as of preaching, ‘“ Where weariness ,begins 
devotion ends.” 








THEATRICAL MANAGEMENT AND 
CHURCH POLIcy. 
_—_»——— 
BY J. M. STURTEVANT, JR. 
—_— @——— 

“The children of this world are in their. genera- 
tion wiser than the children of light.” Great as is 
the difference in aims, methods, and dependence for 
success, between churches and theatres, there are cer- 
tain respects in which they work by similar means, 
and seck similar results. Each, if they would suc- 
ceed, must attract and interest the people. Both are 
dependent on their audiences for temporal support 
and influence. True, the church must do much more 
than to attract and interest the people, or she signally 
fails. She must depend upon something much higher 
than intellectual and personal influences for her suc- 
cess, or she deserves to fail. But, like the theatre, 
she must attract and influence the masses, and 
use ‘personal and intellectual influences to accomplish 
this. result.’ Christians are bound by their con- 
sciences to maintain the institutions of religion in 
accordance with their connvictions, whether they 
can be made a financial success or not. But as mat- 
ters are at present conducted (let us look the truth 
in the face) the church financially depends on the 
audience. 

If now we admit that people are much more ready 
to be amused than to be interested in religious truth, 
and if we also remember that many ways of interest- 
ing people used by the theatre are quite forbidden 
to the church, it will therein be the more apparent 
that Christians cannot afford to neglect any legiti- 
mate means for bringing men under the influence 
of the Gospel. We should be glad to learn wisdom 
from the world, in this respect, if we can. 

I propose to compare theatrical management and 
church policy at three points: ‘ 

1. In respect to architecture. The gmt. one 
of your correspondents spoke of SPURGEON s chapel 
as really a threatre. He meant by it, no doubt, to 
describe an edifice, built not as most of our churches 
are, to carry out a certain idea of grandeur and state- 
ly beauty, which we have learned to associate with 
the church ; but rather constructed as most theatres 
are with an effort to bring a large audience around 
the stage, in such a way that hearing may be as easy 








me another letter, andI have nothing left to say. 
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as possible, and that the personal power of the actor 
over his audience may lose nothing from their rela- 
tive positions. If we believe with the Ritualists that 


an impressive ceremonial is the important part of 


church services, our houses of worship only need to 
be made more stately and imposing. But, if we be- 


lieve that it has pleased God by the foolishness of 


preachipg—that is, personal testimony to practical 
truth—to save them that believe, then there are in 
the land few large churches that are well planned. 
In many of them, as the elder Storrs once said to 
the writer, it is easy to speak but hard to hear. How 
can 1t be otherwise when so few have made it the 
First thing in their plan, to give the speaker the 
best possible chance to impress his audience? 

Such planning, it may be safely asserted, never 
makes a room really unfit for church purposes. And 
yet, if false notions of church architecture had done 
us no greater harm than spoiling utterly a few noble 
structures, the evil would be comparatively a small 
one. Unfortunately in hundreds of cases where, be- 
cause the building is small, or because an accident 
saved the builders from the natural consequence of 
their neglect, no one ever complains that he cannot 
see or hear, still the speaker has by no means a fair 
chance. He addresses his audience with the double 
disadvantage of having them too remote from him, 
and each other, and of contending with the unno- 
ticed acoustic defects of the house. The evil is well- 
nigh universal. Mr. Beecuer’s church 1s an excep- 
tion, and no one can tell how much he and Mr. Spcr- 
GEON owe to the fact that, architecturally speaking, 
they preach in theatres and not in churches. 

2. Let us compare the church and the theatre in 

respect to variety of exercises. True, the two have 
different objects, the one to amuse and the other to 
persuade ; but each must gain its end by first inter- 
esting the audience. {need not draw out the par- 
allel at great length. It is enough to say that the 
church, though bound to no particular methods by 
the word of God, and though claiming at least the 
variety of a new sermon every Sabbath, is really in- 
flexible in its adherence to certain uninspired and 
unimportant forms. It has the same services in the 
same order, and must be addressed as a rule by the 
same speaker, at first about the same length, every 
Sabbath in the year. The theatre, on the other hand, 
though often repeating the same play for many nights 
in succession, is characterized by the greatest fleridil- 
ity in its performancesNothing is used longer than it 
seems to attract and interest. Probably it would not 
be easy to change abruptly the usages of the church 
in this respect. But in days when the church needs 
more power than ever, and when some are taunting 
it with having less than formerly, it becomes us to 
seek everywhere the means of preaching Christ more 
effectively to the people. Do not cunversions in these 
days occur most frequently in connection with Sab- 
bath-schools or revival-meetings, or young men’s 
Christian associations, because continued uniformity 
has weakened the effect of our church services? If 
pastors would occasionally call out the earnest utter- 
ances of intelligent and pious laymen from their own 
or neighboring churches to address the young, or to 
aid themselves in the discussion of particular topics, 
it would by no means injure their own prestige or 
influence, and might begin a useful reform, while it 
gave a new impulse to the church and a new im- 
pressiveness to familiar subjects. 

3. Compare the methods used by these two insti- 

tutions for raising an income from their audiences. 
The theatre expects a man to pay for just what he 
receives, and gives rights in the house in several] 
different ways to suit its patrons. It furnishes pri- 
vate boxes for the season or night, or single sittings, 
reserved or otherwise, and it varies the price accord- 
ing to the accommodations, The church, on the 
other hand, in most cases, uses only one of these 
methods—the renting of private boxes by the sea- 
son. The theory is, that the Gospel must be free, 
and that there must be no distinction of fashionable 
and unfashionable parts in the house of God. Yet 
there seems to me room for question whether prac- 
tically theatres do not seem to the masses more free 
to all than many churches. The price of admission 
seems a trifle, and the holder of a single sitting feels 
for the time as independent as if he owned the build- 
ing. Of course, the adoption of a flexible system 
like that of the theatres would seem to many church- 
goers sacrilegious. And yet, is the sale of single sit- 
tings more profane than that of private boxes? The 
new plan would not require a system of doorkeepers 
and ticket-sellers. A simple understanding that per- 
sons entering a certain part of the house might pur- 
chase the sense of entire independence, by dropping 
a few cents in a box at the door, would answer every 
purpose. A very light charge would be sufficient. 
The large churches, already well supported, could 
easily afford a part of the space now given to show 
and empty sound for the accommodation of those 
who ought to enjoy such preaching as wakes the 
echoes trom their lofty arches. 

. Poor men who would be too proud to hire pews 
. ma ccheap part of the house, and to sit every Sab- 

bath surrounded only by poor neighbors, would for- 
. Set this if they sat among transient visitors, the rich 

and the poor together, as one does who takes a seat 
in the cheap part of an opera house. 

The Romanists, who boast that their church ser- 

vices are pretminently democratic, have for some 


time been trying this plan. For us it imy be-qiite 
impracticable. I confess that for me this problem 
still waits a solution. This much, however, seems 
to be plain, either the present system in spite of all 
its advantages, must be abandoned as unwise amd 
unchristian, or we must. find some way of so adjust- 
ing it to the wants of all classes that rig# and poor 
may meet together in the house of God; and that 
the poor may hear the Gospel ably preached with no 
sacrifice to their feeling of independence. In view 
of the great and growing evils which—as all confess 
—encompass the present system, the subject is cer- 
tainly open for suggestions, and it surely demands 
the prayerful consideration of Christians. 








THEN AND NOW. 


—_~>_—_ 
As broad as time 1s the sea before, 
Narrow as years are the cells behind ; 
Bright is the sea, and dark is the shore— 
Our white sails fiy on the summer wind. 


One year ago through our prison pane 

We looked on the ships and through the square 
Of sea-view—checked by the bars again— 

The sole earth fcture that we might share. 


Half hidden by sail and hulk—unchafed ; 
And thanked the Lord with a daily psalm 
For such full measure of joy vouchsafed. 


Full measure of joy! Our human hand 
Beneath life's fullest indeed may sink ; 

For surer strength was the soul's cup planned, 
God holds the goblet from which we driak. 


We cherished that patch of wave or calm, } 


——— 


| om the threshold of the Gliapel that the nuns might 
_ tread upon her-body when they passed in and out. 
This is acommon penance by the way. But if the 
nun is sincere, she fasts much and keeps the night 
vigils in every state of health.. Beside the regular 
penances, there is a kind of religious lottery every 
day at dinner-time. At the door of the refectory a 
sister holds a box in which are a number of small 
| pieces of paper neatly rolled up. . Each one contains 
a penance. The nun takes one, reads it, and hands 
it to another nun who notes her name upon it. 
This is to see if she performs the imposition religi- 
ously. They run in this fashion, for we ourselves 
| have a keen and distasteful remembrance of them. 

1; “ Make the sign of the cross with your tongue on the 
| floor the whole length of the refectory.” Very unsa- 
| vory; for Roman floors are always dirty, and the 
dusty interstices of the bricks are copiously inhab- 
ited by fleas. 

2. “ Eat neither salt nor br Not so bad ex- 
cept where, as is generally the case, bread forms the 
piece de resistance of the meal. 

3. “ Make the sign of the cross on the feet of all the 
sisters with your tongue.” 
shoes and stockings are worn. 

4. “ Eat but the first plate served..” Sometimes, 
indeed generally, this is only a weak minestra face- 
tiously, described by a French writer as resembling 
“ boiled dish-cloths and pepper.” As breakfast con- 








” 





We stared when the angel touched our lips, 
In the midnight hour, and softly led 
Us hand in hand, where the low beach slips, | 
Glittering, down to the ocean’s bed. 


A star-crowned bark and a summer wind! 
As broad as time is the sea before, 

Narrow as years are the cells behind— 
The prison-cells that are ours no more. 


God knoweth the use of summer-skies, 

God knoweth why speeds the storm's wild wing; 
We know of the love that underlies 

The storms or calms of His ordering. 











NUNS AND NUNNERIES. 

a } 

We resume our interrupted paper on Nuns and | 
Nunneries begun in this Journal Feb. 9. 
The various Orders of Nuns may be divided into | 
two kinds ; the Contemplative, and the Active. About 
the former there is a great deal of poetry, the es- 
sence of religious mysticism. The founder of the 
Jesuits was eminently a mystic, and the numerous 
Orders founded upon his plan, though without his 
specialty, are all mystical. It isthe idea of the Spirit- 
ist of to-day. A tangible communication with the 
Unseen, brought about by the subjugation of sense, 
and the quickening of the mental perception. The 
devout follower of Ienatius Loyoua, after he had 
gone through the mental education prescribed in 
the “ Spiritual Exercises,” had his senses quickened 
to commune with angels. So he is taught to be- 
lieve. In the middle-ages, there was an order called 
the Feuillantines. They tried to achieve death by 
foregoing sleep. Persons not like them exhausted 
by weary vigils, stood over the sisters, with a lash 
armed with sharp iron points, and at the least indi- 
cation of sleepiness, administered it mercilessly. | 
They sang perpetual!y hymns that spoke of Para- 
dise, and many dropped dead as they sang. Four- 
teen thus died in one week, and the Pope himself 
besought them to mitigutc their austerities. Silence 
may reasonably be supposed to be a severe impo- 
sition on a young and beautiful girl. Yet this is 
the basis of every monastic rule. As the traveler 
passes from surveying the matchless antique group 
of Castor and Pollux on the Quirinal Hill, he sees 
a small and somewhat obscure church belonging to 
the Nuns of the Perpetual Adoration. The near} 
neighborhood of a caserne is evident by groups of | 
smoking French soldiers, lounging on steps and 
chatting in aloud tone. You lift the mat that 
hangs before the church door, and enter. It is like 
any one of the three hundred and sixty Roman 
churches, the same attempt at effect, the same ad- 
mixture of dirt and splendor. But here there is a 
difference. The Eucharist is exposed on a golden 
throne day and night continually, surrounded with 
numerous lights always kept burning. Behind the 
altar is a lattice-screen, and if you could enter, you 
would see four nuns kneeling. They are called 
watchers. Each one of the community passes four 
hours there daily in secret prayer. Ifit is toward 
evening, there is a great charm in this church. For 
one hour the nuns sing the most exquisite music, 
and great crowds gather to hear them. Their rule 
is, perpetual silence. They communicate their wants 
to each other by writing, tor which purpose each 
one carries a small slate and pencil. But only on 
urgent occasions is it used. I have observed in 
these nuns a very peculiar phenomenon which I 
mention publicly for the first time. After the first 
novelty of her situation wears off, the novice has 
perpetually to guard against lapsis lingue. If she 
is lax, she corresponds secretly with others, and 
conceals the fault until sickness or fear of death 
causes her to confess it through fright. ne such 
lady, was convicted of tearing out the fiy-leaves of 
nearly every volume in a large library whereon to 
write a diary. Like the “ Ancient Mariner” she was 
condemned to wear the corpus delicti tied round 
her neck, for two whole months, and further, to lie 





this is a great privation. 

5. “ Hold up your arms during dinner time, kneeling 
in the middle of the refectory.” This is painful, for 
dinner takes half an hour, and the poor penitent 
loses her food altogether. We might add fifty other 
penances. Of course want of sleep, want of food, 
and atotal lack of intercourse and recreation pro- 
duces mental depression in most, in others mental 
evaltation. It is of these last I speak particularly. 
They firmly believe they see visions. I knew a girl 
of twenty who affirmed that she saw our Lord cru- 
cified in the host. I believe she saw a real spectre 
of this awful mystery always. She imagined that 
the more penance she did, the more visions she would 
see, and they had to watch her constantly to prevent 
her from inflicting injuries on herself. She patiently 
held a lighted candle under her arm till the flame 
had bnrnt a large hole in the flesh.- She was not 
alone in this mania. One lady had a deep cut on 
her shoulder occasioned by a fall. She irritated the 
wound by thrusting sharp pebbles into it, until it 
nearly gangrened. They move in an air of mystery, 
haunted in sleep by demons as if they had the worst 
consciences. The superior firmly believed she was 
followed bodily by a fiend, and would frequently 
start in a conversation, cross herself rapidly, and 
shout ina menacing tone the most holy name of 
Jesus as an exorcism. 

The nuns of the Sacred Heart and Ursulines are 
generally devoted to education. Their system be- 
gins by gaining a thorough mastery over the girl. 
This is done by a species of mock-confession in 
which the superior of the house does all but give 
absolution. The complete knowledge of the girl's 
heart, its passions, tendencies, &c., is the foundation 
of authority. She is valued by her religious behay- 
iour, and becomes a favorite in proportion to her 
ability to tell tales. In all these schools the Supe- 
rior’s favorites are shunned. The education imparted 
is purely ornamental. The sciences, even such com- 
mon ones as grammar and geography are frequently 
only taught in the rudiments. The ‘priests set the 
example of complete ignorance of general learning. 
“Have you a writer named SHAKESPEARE?” was a 
question asked me by a great theologian more than 
seventy years of age. One very peculiar element of 
these schools is the attempt of the nuns to make the 
girls like themselves. A nun must cultivate a 
proper horror of the other sex. She must never 
look one in the foce, never allude to one (priests ex- 
cepted) in conversation, never by any chance speak 
to one alone. In talking even to a physician the 
requisite distance of three yards must be kept be- 
tween them. This may be all very well for ladies 
vowed to celibacy, but it is unreasonable to indoc- 
trinate girls who are destined to be married with 
such views. Consequently they become demure 
little hypocrites. There was a school kept by the 
nuns of St. Jane Frances de Chantal, very wealthy 
ladies, who only taught girls of the upper classes. 
The Christian Brothers had a respectable boys school 
not very distant, and an attempt at correspondence 
was made between the two. The mode was after- 
wards betrayed by one of the girls and was very in- 
genious. The two schools were situated in a town 
near Rome with a fine wood near it, in which the 
pupils went once every week for exercise. The boys 
went one day and the girls another. Certain boys 
or girls kept the monk or nun in charge in active 
conversation while two others went to examine a 
particular line of trees. On the bark of these trees 
certain initials were cut, and underneath them a 
small hole was excavated sufficicntly large to con- 
tain a letter. The girl or boy whose initials were 
there, took out the letter and put back the answer. 
Corporal punishment is not resorted to even on dis- 
covery of such deception. The usual mode of pun- 
ishment is by penances, consisting of fasting and ob- 
ligatory prayers and drudgery. I fear some good 
Protestants who set their children to learn tasks 


This is not so bad where | 


from the Holy Bible are very popish. This king y 
training is mest tnnatural and turns out jj) |. 
member one sad instance. A girl of somewh; », 
ward temperament, of oble family, and the y,,. 
est child had fallen desperately in love with ss 
French artist, # man of the people and poo , 
course # marriage could not be thought of ;,. 
daughter of an old Roman house can only Wel i 
equal in rank ;—character and age go for litti. int 
contract, the miserable marriage of the Cont 
GuiccioLi is an instafice in point. The op); th 
of getting rid of the suitor was to put the lad; », 
a convent. In bridal array, the unwilling 2 
| was forced to repeat her false vows, and ten 
footed, in the coarse garb of the Clary é 
looked her last on the proud heart-smitten jp, 
| who watched her sequestration from the worlq & 
| rudely pushed past the mitred cardinal passing ie 
| the altar in procession, in his attempt to gathe » 
the curls shorn from the beloved head. It xy, 
common occurrence and was soon forgotten, Be 
the lover had managed, by means never reveals; , 
| convey a letter to the nun, and to bribe the porte, 
who had a failing for acquavita. Unhappily fory, 
pair, in her fits of inebriety, she was sentiments) yj 
remorseful, and inclined like Cassio to say her pray. 
ers. A flight was arranged by the artist, the dey 
of which seemed perfect. A rope ladder was tp he 
thrown over the convent wall, and at a certain ho 





sists only of one slice of bread and a cup of coffee, | the nun was to steal from her cell by aid of the por 


ress. The night came, the ladder was placed and ty 
lover awaited the coming of his betrothed on ty 
top of the wall. But the portress had been to ¢) 
superior and confessed all. That wily pene 
age allowed the poor nun to get as far as th 
walls, and then had her taken back scrap. 
ing and crying to her lover for help. No dou & 
would have flown to her assistance, but the shir 
arrested him, and since they could not very well pz 
a Frenchman in prison, they escorted him to th 
frontier. The parents of the lady were made to py 
heavily to keep the scandal quiet, and the poor m 
herself finally lost, under her regime of sleeplas 
nights, hard drudgery, coarse and scant fare, nt 
only all womanly refinement and elegance, but & 
cency. She grew morose and devout, and seeming; 
derived her only enjoyment from inflicting on tr 
young novices the tortures that had crushed heron 
heart. The ceremony of degrading a nun is sin 
lar. She is taken to the chapel and kneels belir 
the altar. Here a list of her misdeeds are read ove 
to her, and she is asked whether in her opinions 
considers herself deserving of degradation. The 
the bishop solemnly absolves her from her vows ¢ 
poverty, chastity and obedience, for which pup 
he receives special dispensations from Rome. hh 
ken of this he takes the ring off the marriage fing, 
placed there at profession in token of the union ¢ 
the nun with Christ as his spiritual bride. Som 
times the nun is really desirous of remaining, si 
tries hard to keep the ring, believing with fond ® 
perstition that if she can but keep it, she will sil 
be a nun. On one such occasion, the nun in questi" 
positively fought and struck the priests and bishops 
until one very gentle shepherd exclaimed cade re”! 
and hit her a blow in the chest while he seized be 
hand, and failing to get the ring off easily. appl 
his teeth to the task. The nun sank down in tan 
seemingly prostrated by the loss. Then her veil" 
taken off, and her face uncovered, revealing the st 
ven head. Ashes were sprinkled on her and shew 
exhorted to amend. The final ceremony is omit! 
in England from fear of an action for assault and bt 
tery. The ci-devant nun is conveyed to the gate" 
the convent and kicked out. 


This ceremony of degradation was introduced ¥ 
the Inquisition about the year 1302. It is fully # 
plained in the sixth Book of Decretals Title IX., ci? 
2, as follows: 


“The heretic priest being brought to the eee 
presence of the people, shall be clothed in his full® 
as lector, exorcist, acolyte, sub-deacon, deacul, 
— The sacred vessels shall be placed on we 
ence. Then his sentence shall be read. Tbe 
chalice and paten shall be put into his hands, and ~ 
from him again saying, ‘Thou hast ceased — 
power to celebrate the holy mass.’ Then they * 
take from him the chasuble and stole sayiDg, | 1M 
bast forfeited all the honors of the priesthovd. 1 
they shall take from him the dalmatic sayl0S., - 
ornament of the diaconate, the garment of si? 
and the vesture of salvation is taken from thee." 
the book of the holy Oe shall be placed 2 
hand and afterward en from him sayi0g, + Gol 
hast no power to read the office in the Church ° “ud 
Then the chalice, paten, wine-cruet, and fing? a 
shall be taken from him saying, ‘ Let these be 2” 
polluted by thy touch.’ The tunic of the sub-l 
the maniple, the Book of the Epistles, the 1° rat 
for lighting candles, the water-cruet, the book 2 
cisms, and the keys of the church are then S". 
taken from him, and finally to erase the tonsu* 
head is completely shaved. The Inquisitor ar 
him over to the secular autherity saying, ‘ We 
require and pray that the sentence concerning thee Fi 
be so tempered that thou mayest not be 12 
death nor suffer annihilation of limb.’” 


The reader will judge from this artic 
opinion of Superiors is rather low. It is wé 
A superior rises to power by trickery 25 ® 
from cunning and hypocrisy. Ability to “ 
from the public is a great recommendatio? 
system is to blame. Where the one in pow? ®' 
exemption from all kinds of privations and 2” 
it is natural that the office should be eager!y 
No sooner do they get the office than they ¥* ” 
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THE CHRISTIAN iUNION. 











sndulge malicious remembrances of former injuries 

:ved in their subordinate state. They have been 
n to go through horrible torments themselves 
sera to inflict them on the whole community. 
* though the Rule is binding on the superior as 
well as the community, the interpretation of it is left 

discretion. Thus, she may allow a nun to retain 
Sales she chooses consistent with her vow of 
viel A lock of hair of a dead mother has been 
aie from one, as sinful, while another has been al- 
Jowed visits from all who came. For the informa- 
tion of the uninitiated I will summarize a few facts 
about nuns not generally known. They are drawn 
from authentic sources, the congregation regulating 
their affairs. 


As I have elsewhere said obedience is the root of the 
grstem. This is illustrated by a story in Cassianus 
gho wrote the “Institutes of Monks.” He was 
himself Abbot of St. Victor of Marseilles. The 
Holy Mucius presented himself atthe abbey for ad- 
mission, accompanied by his only son, a boy of eight 
years, His persistent humility gained for him a 
relaxation of the rules, and father and son were ad- 
mitted together. To test his worthiness they were 
gparated and all intercourse forbidden. The help- 
iss child was neglected and systematically abused, 
put all the perverse ingenuity which rendered him 
amass of filth and visited him with perpetual chas- 
tisement failed to excite a sign of interest in the fa- 
ther. Finally, the abbot feigned to lose all patience 


to cast him into the river. The obedient monk 
carried him to the bank and threw him in withsuch 
promptitude that the admiring spectators were 
barely able to rescue him. The abbot declared that 
Mucrvs had emulated the sacrifice of ABRAHAM. 
Nature to the nun isa diabolical snare. To conquer 
it, to be above it, isthe true nun’s aim. The celib- 
acy of nuns dates definitely from the 12th century, 
when the Roman Church adopted as a rule of disci- 
pline the practice condemned by St. AvGUSTINE, 
which in the 16th century it created a dogma. The 
great Latin father admitted the validity of the mar- 
riage of nnns, as did the council of Toledo. They 
vere first confined to their convents under threat of 
deprivation of Christian sepulture in 1148, by a 
anon of the council of Rheims. The habit of im 
posing vows at twenty is recent, formerly they were 
aken in old age, for very scandalous reasons. The 
nquisition takes cognizance of unchaste nuns, and 
imprisons them perpetually. A nun was found in 
he prison of the Holy Office in 1848. A bishop who 
is appointed by the Pope, Visitor of the Regular 
Orders, holds visitations in convents, and complaints 
may be made to him, but only “‘in presence of the 


Superior.” He has power to order punishments and 
penances. 


Itis pleasant to turn from the dark side of this 
picture. And we might have made it still darker 
bya barenarration of other facts and citation of 
documents. Sufficient has been said to show that 
tonventual life is unnatural,and its best specimens are 
80 despite the system. Where the sister of charity 
is found in filthy, squalid lanes and streets soothing 
he dying, feeding the hungry, nursing the abandon- 
ed child, teaching the infant lips to pray; or bray- 
png the pestilence that walketh in darkness, stand- 
fog firm where all have fled, facing death in his most 
poathsome form, vice in its hideous revelry, despair 
fn its wail of agony—there is a true woman rising 
0 heroism by the transforming might of the love of 
‘sus. She who has a hungering for love that can 
pever be satisfied, for whom no children impatient 
walt, and whose benign presence blesses no home 
unselfish, uncalculating does her Saviour’s work, 
ooking only for His smile. Monachism does not 
produce this spirit. It has been seen in Protestants 
‘oo. How many brave women faced death in the 
battle field, in the thickest carnage of the fight, in 
most awful dangers, to bring consolation and help 
othe defenders of our altars and homes! It is the 
“ime motive power—the all-constraining love of 
al FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, the Unitarian, in 

Timea, did a true Christian woman’s work, as 
| ell as sister of charity ever did. And it is pleas- 
a to think of that compassionate form passing 

tough the hospital wards at night, while the 


— soldiers murmured after her “God bless 








POESY. 
—_o——. 


The highway and the footpath lead alike 

: ne the town. “ Why take the path,” cries one 
treed broad road runs straight unto the goal ?” 
ba tes © treads the path, the straggling path 
* Skirts the wood, or dives into its shade— 
ey follows all the windings of the brook, 
os abe rsae summer fields which buttercups, 
won " Tows, make fields of the cloth of gold— 
bn ¥ 0 er enchanted ground, climbs sunny hills, 
é ce pleasant visions lie before his eyes 

emerald meadows, rolling till they fall 


h one green wave to 
‘ meet the 
Of hii lo iales h glistening stream, 


ie of trees—and far away, 
= x i low-lying cloud, the azure sea, 
ta ach step discloses new delights, 
o travellers by the road ne'er see at all, 
rraee-i to scorn and pass them by. 
Tha Pectry is the footpath through the world, 
nee Path; exploring ‘all the nooks 
pe uty hidden from the beaten way, ; 
“he wae through the land of flowers and song. 
From eu of »” by JOSEPH ALLEN ELy,' 


———_—_—— 
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LETTERS FROM A LAYMAN. 
>. 
BIBLE READING: 
——@—__. 

My Dear Editor: 
I proposed to my wife the other evening to go out 
with me and spend the evening at Mr. Harpcap’s. 
“At Mr. Harpcap’s?” said she. “ What possesses 
you to go to Mr. Harpcap’s? Mrs. Harpcar never 
goes into society ; I never heard of her making a 
call in my life.” 
“That is the very reason,” said I. “TI read some- 
thing in a very excellent book the other day to the 
effect that we should invite to our parties people 
who would not invite us in turn. It has occurred 
to me that it applies equally to calling. It is a 
chance if our call on Mrs. WHEATON would not be a 
bore to her. You may depend on it we shall do 
Mr. Harpcap and his wife good.” 
So my wife put on her things—the toilet did not 
take long—and to Mr. Harpcap’s we went. 
It was very evident that they did not go into so- 
ciety or expect callers. In answer to our knock we 
heard the patter of a child’s feet on the hall floor 
and ScsiE opened thedoor. As good fortune would 
have it, the sitting-room door at the other end of 
the hall stood invitingly open, and so, without wait- 
ing for ceremony, I pushed right forward to the 
common room, which a great blazing wood fire illu- 
minated so thoroughly that the candles were hardly 
necessary. Mrs. H. started in dismay to gather up 
her basket of stockings, but on my positive assur- 
ance that we should leave forthwith if she stopped 
her work she sat down to it again. Luckily the 
night was cold and there was no fire in the stove of 
the cheerless and inhospitable parlor. So they were 
fain to let us share with them the cheery blaze of 
the cozy sitting-room. We did not start out till 
after seven and we had not been in the room more 
than ten minutes before the old-fashioned clock in 
the corner rang out the departure of the hour and 
ushered in eight o’clock—whereat James laid aside 
his book, and at a signal from his father brought 
him the family Bible. 
““We always have family prayers at eight o’clock,” 
said Mr. Harpcap, “ before the children go to bed; 
and I never let anything interfere with it.” 
This in the tone of a defiant martyr; as one under 
the impression that we were living in the middle 
ages and that I was an Inquisitor ready to march 
the united family to the stake on the satisfactory 
evidence that the reading of the Bible was main- 
tained in it. 
I begged him to proceed, and he did so, the defi- 
ant spirit a little mollified. 
He opened at a mark somewhere in Numbers. It 
was a chapter devoted to the names of the tribes 
and their families. Poor Mr. Harpcar! If he was 
defiant at the first threatening of martyrdom he en- 
dured the infliction of the torture with a resolute 
bravery worthy of a covenanter. The extent to 
which he became entangled in those names, the new 
baptism they received at his hands, the singular 
contortions of which he proved himself capable in 
reproducing them, the extraordinary and entirely 
novel methods of pronunciation which he evolved 
for that occasion, and the heroic bravery with which 
he struggled through, awoke my keenest sympathies. 
Words which he fought and vanquished in the first 
paragraph rose in rebellion in a second to be fought 
and vanquished yet again. The chapter at length 
drew to anend. I sawto my infinite relief that he 
was at last emerging from this interminable feast of 
names. What was my horror to see him turn the 
page and enter with fresh zeal upon the conquest 
of a second chapter. 
Little CHARLIE (five years old) was sound asleep 
in his mother’s arms. Her eyes were fixed on va- 
cancy and her mind interiorly calculating something. 
I wondered not that JAmEs snored audibly on the sofa. 
Susre never took her eyes off her father, but sat as 
one that watches to see how a task is done. My 
wife listened for a little while with averted face, 
then wandered off, as she afterwards told me, to a 
mental calculation of her resources and expenses for 
the next month. And still Mr. Harpcap rolled out 
those census tables of Judea’s ancient history. It 
was not till he had finished three chapters that at 
length he closed the book and invited me to lead in 
prayer. 

Half an hour later, after Jamie had been roused 
up from his corner of the sofa and sent off to bed, 
and Cuaruig had been undressed and put to bed 
without being more than half aroused, Mrs. Harp- 


the Bible. 


other day to the effect that by reading three chap- 
ters every day and five on Sunday he could finish 
the Bible in a year. And heis going through it in 


ways profit mé”" , 
The martyr in Mr. Harpcar reasserted itself. 








eousness. We cannot afford to pass by any part of 
the word of God.” 

“What do you think about it, Mr. Larcus?” said 
Mrs. HARDCAP. 

“Think !” said I; “I should be afraid to say what 
I think lest your husband should account me a hope- 
less and irreclaimable unbeliever.” 

“Speak out,” said Mr. Harpcap; “as one who at 
the stake should say, ‘pile the fuelon the flame, 
and try my constancy to its utmost.’ “ Where the 
spirit of the Lord is, there is freedom.” 

“ Well,” said I, “if I were to speak out, I should 
say that this way of reading the Bible reminds me 
of the countryman who went to a city hotel and un- 
dertook to eat right down the bill of fare, supposing 
he ought not to call for tish till he had eaten every 
kind of soup; or as if, being sick, you should go 
to the apothecary’s shop, and beginning on one side, 
go right down the store taking in due order every 
pill, potion, and powder, till you were cured—or 
killed.” 

Mr. Harpcap shook his head resolutely. “Is it 
not true,” said he, “that all Scripture is profita- 
ble?” 

“Yes,” said I, “ but not that it is all equally prof- 
itable for all occasions. All the food on the table 
is profitable, but not to be eaten at one meal. All 
the medicine in the apothecary’s shop is profitable 
but not for the same disease.” 

“ There is another thing,” said Mrs. H., “that I 
cannot help being doubtful about. James is learn- 
ing the New Testament through as a punishment.” 
“ As a punishment!” I exclaimed. 

“Yes,” said she. “That is, Mr. HarpcaP has giv- 
en him the New Testament, and for his little offences 
about the house he allots him so many verses to 
learn; sometimes only ten or twelve, sometimes a 
wholechapter. Iam afraid it will give the poor 
boy a distaste for the word of God.” 

“ There is no danger,” said Mr. HarpcapP, oracu- 
larly. “The word of God is sharper than a two 
edged sword, and is quick even to the dividing 
asunder of the joints and the marrow.” It is the 
book to awaken conviction of sin, the proper book 
for the sinner. There is no book so fitting to bring 
him to a sense of his sinfulness and awaken in him 
a better mind.” 

“And how said I, do you find it practically 
works? Does he seem to love his Bible ?” 

“ Says he hates it awfully,” said his mother. 
“Such,” said Mr. Harpcap, “is the dreadful de- 
pravity of the human heart, It is deceitful above 
all things, and desperately wicked.” 

It was quite idle to argue with Mr. Harpcap. We 
left him unconvinced, and I doubt not he is still 
reading his three chapters a day and five on Sun- 
day. But I pity poor James from the bottom of my 
heart ; and as my wife and I walked home I could 
not but help contrasting in my own mind Mr. Harp- 
cap’s way of reading the Bible and that which 
Deacon §. pursues in his family. 

But my letter has already reached its limits. I 
must leave Deacon 8’s Bible reading till another 
week. 

Yours, &c., 
Wheat-hedge, N. Y. 


Christian Work. 


CONFERENCE OF CONGREGATION- 
ALISTS IN BROOKLYN. 


asaceagpianibttie 

Any one who was in the army will remember the 
peculiar sensations when, after a march in easy ‘ rout- 
step,” the presence of the enemy was felt by the ad- 
vance and perhaps announced by straggling shots, and 
the word was nervously passed down the column ‘‘Close 
up boys, close up!” what life was thrown into limbs 
wearied with the drudgery of march, and what an in- 
stant change of aspect came over the battalions as the 
ranks closed up and the boys made ready tostand elbow 
to elbow, erect and defiant, when they should face into 
line to meet the foe! 

Very much the same sensations came over us, with 
power, as we caught the meaning and the spirit of the 
Conference of Christians which was held in Brooklyn 
on Thursday. It had been called by letters missive 
from the Clinton Avenue Congregational Church ad- 
dressed to all the churches of that Order connected 
with the metropolitan district, including some in Con- 
necticut and many in New Jersey. Let it be under- 
stood by those at a distance, that all churches, as well 
as towns, within a circuit uf some fifty miles or more 
are intimately connected in bone and sinew with this 


Larcvus. 














ishes and finds its natural rallying centre. Over thirty 


“Mr, Harpoap,” said she, “read a statement the | churches were represented by pastors and delegates at 


this meeting. Dr. Bovpryeton, pastor of the Church 
which issued the invitation, gave welcome to the large 
body of responding delegates, and announced the ob- 


regulér ¢o But I someti doubt whether jects of the Council. All hint of formality was lost in 
t." . the warmth of the speaker who, fresh from reviving 
that is the best way. I am sure our children do in his own church, and quick with the enthusiasm 
not take the interest in it which they ought to; and acai inquirers to Chios stirred mightily the 
I am afraid thosé chapters of hatd fidmes do not al-|>. © ; 
* One Jf 


hearts of all present. He spoke of the demoralization 
of society andthe fearful encroachments of vice and 


GARe> Yoh Bon (> Oe Ia © ; corruption, and the challenge which ‘is issued to the 
« All Seripture,* said. he solemaly, “is given. by | Chora 


Church by ungodliness.. Is there a dormant efiergy in 


inspiration of God and is profitable for doctrine, for | the Church equal to the emergency? Christians must 





 reproof, for correction and for instruction in right- 


arouse themselves, band in close fellowship, and pre- 


sent a front of power which shall answer to the world 
that in the name of the Master they can triumph over 
wickedness. To this end the council was called, with 
the hope of stimulating labors, zeal, sympathy, and 
fraternal intercourse among the churches of the Con- 
gregationalist order, who have already done much, but 
have yet a greater work before them; in order, also, to 
devise a plan for stated reunions of the same kind. 
Some momentary anxiety was betrayed to forclose 
any idea of such organization as should carry the least 
ecclesiastical or judicial authority but the temper of the 
meeting, responsive to Dr. BupprineTon’s welcome, 
very speedily showed that it was spiritual and not 
formal unity which was in the mind of the council. 
The Rev. H. W. Brroner was called to the chair and 
the Rev. J. C. Frenon was appointed clerk. A com- 
mittee, with the Rev. R. 8. Srorrs, Jr., D. D., for 
chairman, was charged with the duty of drafting a 
plan of organization ; and after careful deliberations a 
“‘Conference” was constitued ina manner to secure 
unanimous consent. Th‘s is to embrace all the Evan- 
gelical Congregational churches in Brooklyn, New 
York and vicinity, who desire to unite. It istoh ve 
no legislative or judicial function, but has for its object 
only the promotion of acquuintance, fellowship, mutual 
happiness, and the interests of religion in the confeder- 
ate churches ; and its stated meetings are to be four in 
each year. Dr. Storrs showed that considering its 
manner of organization, on the basis, not of giving 
power but of equal representation from al] churches, 
feeble as wellas strong, church extension could not 
come within its purposes, except indirectly through the 
stimulus of a new spiritual life. Churches in new 
places are to come as a natural growth, represented in 
such a nucleus as Christians in any place may feel the 
need of forming. Certainly no principle could well be 
more unsectarian than this, and show the spiritual earn- 
estness of this Conference, which was still further 
stimulated by stirring addresses and reports of progress 
in various churches. | 

After a recess sperit in freer social intercourse, and 
partaking of an ample collation provided and served 
by the ladies of the Clinton Avenue congregation, the 
evening session was opened in the presence of a large 
assembly which had filled the church in the interval, 
and devoted more particularly to worship and the narra- 
tion of God's dealings+with the churches. 


The moderator remarked at the beginning, that while 
brethren of other denominations bave external bonds 
of union in their ecclesiastical organizations, not only 
serving purposes of government but giving also an out- 
ward unity when the flames of devotion fail them, with 
Congregationalists it is otherwise ; when they fail in 
spirituality there is no such vnion to hold them in fel- 
lowship. But there is no union to be compared in 
closeness and grandeur and) povver with that of those 
who are bound together by the warm consciousness of 
their higher relation to God; bound by mutual trust in 
the promises sealed by vows to the Lord Jesus Christ— 
that name which has inspired all that is of good in our 
lives. 

Dr. Bupprneton stated that he had commenced the 
year with the usual pastoral letter to his church, con- 
taining in ita request for a special reply from each 
member as to what they would promise to do. More 
promises had come in than ever in response, and a very 
large number, especially of young people, bad system- 
atically given themselves to Christian labors. Most 
signal had been the direct answers to prayer, and the 
whole result since the incoming of the year had been 
marvellous. Looking at the horrors of vice such as he 
could see, and knowing of worse horrors which he did 
not see, he had asked himself, is there not a power in 
local churches as leaven or salt to lay hold on corrup- 
tion and purify the community? The answer of his 
experience has been to demonstrate that there is a dor- 
mant power in the Church of Christ which, if it can 
be developed, will, before our eyes are closed in death, 
bring in the glories of the latter day! One young per- 
son had found his heart going after the wandering 
newsboys, and he gave himseif to labor for their good. 
In so doing he learnt what the love of Jesus meant, as 
it loomed upon him, and he became a hopeful Christian. 
Great is the encouragement in this sisterhood of church- 
es that thus the power may be developed which shall 
roll back the tide of wickedness, while the safety of the 
republic and of the Redeemer’s kingdom is in our 
hands. 

The Broadway Tabernacle Church of New York (Dr. 
THompson’s) reported great unity in the brotherhood, 
and a largely increased Sunday-school attendance. Par- 
ticularly interesting is the assured success of the arrange- 
ment by which all seats are free in the evening services. 
The result is, to bring in large audiences while many 
strangers have been thus brought to conversion. 

The Rev. G. B. Bacon, of New Jersey, rejoicing that 
this meeting wa3not for the building up of sectarian- 
ism, held that Congregationalism is not a sect but a 
principle—and a principle, the propagation of which is 


metropolis ; and, as Brooklyn is largely New England rather beneficial than otherwise to other sister churches. 
cap asked my advice as to this method of reading | in its population, Congregationalism there greatly flour- 


| Congregationalism is of modern growth in New Jer- 
sey, but it belongs there of ancient right as that State 
was settled from New England. Lately there has been 
a renewed immigration of New England men, perhaps 
a little limber, and none the worse for it, who desire to 
found over again, and found so that they will last, 
churches of the puritan kind. Thus Congregational- 
ism is growing rapidly and extending itself southward 
to Pennsylvania, Virginia and Maryland, and it isa 
needed element to supply a platform on which men of 
divers views can stand. 

The Moderator remarked that while Congregational. 
ists had their own interior work, they also diffused a 
collateral influence, a sweet-mindedness, something to 
take out lurking prvlaty from the Episcopalians, to 





limber up the harness of the Presbyterians so thet it 
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does not set so stiffly on their backs, in fact, to moder- 
ate all antediluvianism. Ask Brothers DuryEa and 
Curzer, etc., whether they are not the better off for 
our presence by their side. He then spoke of Plymouth 
Church as giving more free sittings than any other. 
The people pay the rent and others sit in the pews. 
Mr. Bert was then called to give an account of the 
Bethel mission. It is located in a district inhabited by 
25,000 people who have no resource whatever either for 
worship or enjoyment, or cultivation. No place of 
recreation but the rumshop. At the Bethel mission, 
rooms are provided—now in three stories—one a read- 
ing-room for men, another a reading and checker room 
for boys, and the third for night schools; and all are 
crowded every night. For three months Mr. BE. gave 
up all other work every night for this, and now it is fully 
organized, so that it can be run without difficulty by a 
man who has been obtained for the purpose, and this 
instrumentality has been blessed of God. There has 
been a continuous revival through the three stories and 
many have been gathered into the Plymouth Church 
from here. Men have been redeemed from drunken- 
ness, and children from filth. A while since two girls 
were brought in in a condition so filthy that they had 
to be set on a seat apart from all others ; now they are 
well dressed, respectable and comely. A few weeks 
ago there was organized a little prayer-meeting in this 
wise. There was alittle girl so paralyzed that she could 
never go to religious meeting. She was 12 years of 
age and too heavy to be carried. The question arose, 
Why can’t we organize a prayer meeting for her bene- 
fit? One little girl, Jenny, of 8 years, and a Christian, 
was asked if she would like to go to a prayer meeting, 
and she joyfully assented; and so others were asked, 
until sixteen, of ages from 8 to 12, were gathered one 
Saturday afternoon. They went, dolls in their arms, 
to the house of the paralytic, and a glorious prayer 
meeting they held. The teacher prayed first and Jenny 
immediately followed with the sweetest little prayer 
ever breathed. Andso the others prayed too. The 
teacher said if they had fathers and mothers who were 
not Christians they might ask prayers for them. One 
said she had no father and mother but an uncle for 
whom she wished to pray, and straightway another 
prayed, ‘‘ God bless Suz’s uncle and make him good.” 
The little prayer meeting ended ina great kissing all 
around sixteen girls and all the dolls too ! 

Dr. Storrs reported that his church edifice being in 
process of reconstruction they were driven out of it, 
and had taken the Academy of Music for Sunday ser- 
vices. The Sunday-school is held ina Unitarian church, 
the prayer-meeting in a Presbyterian, and the commun- 
ion administered in a Dutch church. There were 
many obstacles to be overcome in administering the 
church under such circumstances. And yet the con- 
gregation in the Academy fills the building full of peo- 
ple representing the church universal; every shade of 
opinion is there, and never was there a congregation 
more attentive and responsive. Yet, although there is 
thus much sowing there is no opportunfty for harvest- 
ing the fruits. It isa grand opportunity to reach a 
large audience but with little power over them as indi- 
viduals. It isa demonstration that the plain, simple 
preaching of the Gospel of Christ will draw and hold 
an audience as large as you can make. 

The Moderator said that it had done Dr. Storrs good 

to get him down out of his high pulpit and set hima 
man amongst men. Ithad converted him. Onefull man- 
power was lost in trying to get over the architectural 
hindrances. Now he is where he ought to be, on the 
platform where the’ tide of humanity rolls up to his 
feet; where the people cando more than touch the 
hem of his garment while the virtue goes out of him. 
Again, it isa place where the people can go without 
committing themselves to any church, or conventional- 
ity; go just as toa bakery to buy a loaf of bread. 
Ecclesiastical adjuvants which many do not like are re- 
moved ; just so was the Gospel preached at Jerusalem 
and Antioch. It isa good thing sometimes to get out 
of our churches into the fresh air, into the fields or 
into . barns—to have a little less churchliness and more 
of Christ Jesus. 

With singing and benediction and leave-taking and 
mutual gratulation the council was closed. If any one 
of that audience indulged, at the beginning, a doubt, 
when the question was asked, Is there a dormant power 
in the Church? no one could leave without the assur- 
ance in his inmost heart that it was abundantly answer- 
ed. There stands to-day as unsolved by scepticism as 
ever that one persistent problem—whence comes this 
exhaustless power, ever renewing itself for battle with 
evil, through one hallowed Name, in men of sincerity, 
of purity, of fervor, and of intellect ? Is it all a farce 
and myth, or adelusion with which a disordered hu- 
man fancy keeps up eternal play, or is it not indeed of 
God? The answer will give more to know, and to be 
blessed therewith, than any other search into the secrets 
of underlying forces. 





THE OHIO REFORM FARM-SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS. 
— ——__. 

_ This Reformatory has been in operation for thirteen 
years, and is located on a farm of 1,170 acres, in Fair- 
field county, thirty-five miles south of Columbus. Way- 
ward, vicious, and criminal boys, between nine and 
sixteen years of age, remanded by a court of record, 
are its inmates. Some twelve hundred boys have 
Shared its advantages, and of these at least seventy- 
five per cent. do well when they leave the institution. 
The present number is three hundred and thirty, sent 
from forty-eight counties in the State, and charged 
with burglary, grand larceny, petty larceny, incorrigi- 
bility » Manslaughter, vagrancy, highway robbery. It 
he ay pera and conducted on the family principle. 
, a safe, good home, and not a gloomy prison. A 

arge central edifice and seven family buildings, neat, 





and substantial, on a beautiful lawn surrounded by a 


fence which a dog can leap over, present the appear- 
ance of a “Shaker village,” rustic, and beautiful. No 
massive frowning walls and bars of iron greet the eye; 
and the boys removed from our county jails, or that 
never had a good home, are at once favorably impressed 
with the idea that the State of Ohio has kindly pro- 
vided for them a comfortable home where they can be 
trusted and loved, and not a place of punishment and 
close confinement. - This is the first step in their refor- 
mation, followed by the physical, intellectual, and re- 
gious culture they areto enjoy as inmates of this 
large and interesting family. 

Each family is made up of from forty to fifty mem- 
bers, with two officers, called Elder Brothers, in charge. 
These Elder Brothers are their teachers in the school- 
room, their overseers in the field, and their companions 
on the playground. By kindness and faithfulness, 
with a firm and constant discipline, these Elder Broth- 
ers inspire the boys with a love of labor and study, and 
an escape very seldom occurs—only four during the 
last year. The boys attend school half of each day, 
and work the other. They are well fed on healthful 
diet, and are comfortably clad. Their vigorous and 
cheerful appearance tells the story of good health and 
genial contentment, and is full of promise that they are 
in process of training for a useful and repectable life. 
The land is not fertile, but well fitted for orchards, 
vineyards, gardens, and strawberry plantations. In 
fruitful seasons large returns are realized, and the ex- 
penses of the institution much reduced. A reading- 
room with a good supply of books, magazines, and 
papers affords the boys opportunities of improvement 
which a majority of them gratefully appreciate and 
faithfully improve. The chapel services and the Sab- 
bath-school are attended by all the boys, and are great- 
ly enjoyed, resulting in their mental improvement and 
spiritual profit. The expenses to the State, in clothing, 
feeding, and educating these three hundred and thirty 
boys, is about $40,000 per annum. In regard to econo- 
my of expenditure, and apparent results in the refor- 
mation of these juvenile delinquents, the Ohio Reform 
Farm-School is eminently successful, and has won the 
confidence of the citizens of the great commonwealth 
that so generously sustains it. The institution is in 
charge of three commissioners, Gro. E. How, Jonn A. 
Footer, of Cleveland, and the Rev. B. W. Cuipiaw, of 
Cincinnati. The former gentleman is the resident 
commissioner, and with his excellent wife, the matron, 
has the special charge of the Reformatory. For ten 
years these two devoted Christians and true philanthro- 
pists have zealously and efficiently labored in this im- 
portant field, and their works praise them C. 
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CHRIST-LIKE REGARD FOR MAN. 
——-<———— 


Fripay Eventne, Feb. 18, 1870. 


The New Testament is peculiar in one respect— 
namely, the special care of the way in which we look 
upon one another, or think of men. In the old times, 
when stage-coaches were in vogue, I used to travel a 
good deal, and a good deal by night—particularly in 
crossing the Alleghany Mountains, to go West, and to 
comethence. I have sometimes ridden all night, starting 
out late, with a load of passengers packed into the 
coach; and we did not know who was the next one 
to us. The most we knew was, that it was a man, 
woman, or child. We could scarcely distinguish the 
color, often—and that, then, amounted to a great deal ; 
being both a moral and a political element. As we rode 
along in the coach at night, almost the only thing we 
thought about one another was of the lowest physical 
consideration. ‘‘I wish this fat man had taken an- 
other seat,” I said to myself on one occasion ; for every 
time the stage lurched he came over upon me, a ton of 
fat, apparently. And so, mere questions of convenience 
were predominant through the night. We slept, oh! 
how wretchedly! Whata torment is the rest which 
one gets in an all-night travel of that kind. 

But by-and-by came the gray of the morning. Very 
beautiful were the grass and the grain and the flowers ; 
but how we looked! There isno time when a man 
looks so hideous as early in the morning—and for that 
matter there is not much distinction of sex! As we 
began to wake up, and come to consciousness, we could 
see who we had with us; und as, when we got our 
eyes open, one after another, we took a sort of wretched 
cognizance of each other all around, we said to our- 
selves, of this one and that one, ‘You are better 
dressed, after all, than I thought.” When we had 
opened the blinds, and let in the fresh air of the morn- 
ing, there was a better state of feeling, and we all 
straightened up, and presented a much more pleasing 
aspect, and were reasonably polite. 

By-and-by we came to the place for taking breakfast, 
and got out and went in. And when, after breakfast, 
we returned to the coach, oh! how polite we were! 
‘Shall I not change seats with you, madam?” We 
were not so particular about the back seats, We entered 
considerably into conversation, and whiled away the 
time very pleasantly. And before noon there was one 
and another whom we were really interested in. They 
seemed to us rather remarkable people; and we felt as 
though we should like to follow up the acquaintance, 
and know something more about them. And by night 
we began to feel quite a warm friendship for one an- 
other, and exchanged cards, and promised that if we 
ever came near each other, we would call. 

Well, now, we are making a journey pretty much in 
that way in this world, bundling into a stage-coach, as 
it were, and starting together. Our first feeling toward 








other people is almost always a selfish one. ‘Ve think 
of them in the light of our own convenience. We 
measure them by their possible uses to us, and their re- 
lations to our comfort, or our pleasure. But after a 
while, we begin to wake up slowly, and take a survey 
of people, and look at them from a higher point of 
view. And if we are a good deal with them, we dis- 
cover qualities in them which did not appear at first; 
and we often say, ‘‘I did not suspect that there was 
such a strain of disposition in such a person.” After 
a time we begin to be deeply interested in them. 
And finally, if our hearts are benevolent, we begin to 
take hold of our fellow-men with strong, active affini- 
ties. 

Now, the point which I want to come to is, that the 
New Testament provides a very different, and a much 
higher standard of conduct than that, We are not to 
look upon men in their secular relations. We are not 
to look upon them selfishly, in their relations to our 
personal welfare. We are not to look upon them in 
the ignoble way which we do in life. We are to look 
upon men as redeemed by the Lord Jesus Christ; as 
heirs with us to an unspeakable glory in the kingdom 
of God; as compassed by the same infirmities ; as fight- 
ing the same battle ; as struggling with the same adver- 
saries. Weare bound to have a Christian interest in 
men. And this is what I want to put to you to-night. 
There are many of you who are very much interested in 
the promotion of an active religious state—and from the 
sincerest and purest reasons. And all the rest more 
or less sympathize with you. That is right. But, 
brethren, let us put to ourselves this question: What is 
our average, our ordinary, state of feeling in respect to 
men? Is it not almost always of a secular kind? 
When wesee aman on the street, on the boat, or on 
the journey, is not our first thought almost always, 
** What class does he belong to? This isa laboring 
man. That man looks like a trader. I should think 
this was a professional man from the cut of his face.” 
We almost attempt to locate men as to their callings, as 
to their professions, or as to their positions in society, 
by their external appearance, if they are strangers to 
us. Andif we go among our familiar friends, we still 
think of them in their secular relations, and perhaps in 
their relations to us. A manis passing by, and one 
says of him, ‘‘ There goes a man whois making money. 
He has struck a mine.” Another says, “‘I am glad of 
it. I am getting along very well, andI like to have 
others prosper as well as myself.” Another says, ‘‘I 
do not think he is any more deserving of success than 
I am ; and yet I have bad luck all the time, and he is all 
the time piling up property.” And so we go on analyzing 
a man’s condition and property. One man says of an- 
other, ‘‘I do not want to know any more about him. I 
wish he would keep out of my way.” They have 
crossed each other’s path, and hada quarrel. Thus in 
looking upon men we rise no higher than to indulge in 
such criticisms upon them. We say of one man, ‘‘ He 
is a stalwart man, is he not? How strong-built he is!” 
Of another man we say, ‘‘ How graceful he is!” Of 
another we say, ‘‘ How dainty and fine! He looks as 
though he had just come out of a band-box.” 

See how coarse, and low, and unspiritual, and selfish 
are our ways of looking at one another. Do you sup- 
pose that if our Lord were on earth, and were passing 
aman in the street, he would see nothing but that 
man’s exterior relations? Do you suppose he would 
see nothing but his peculiarities of raiment? Do you 
suppose he would see nothing but what he carried in 
his hand? Would he not experience a feeling too deep 
to admit of his noticing these things? Would he not 
recognize in him an immortal creature? And if you 
see in the street a man who has offended you, and 
wronged you, are you conscious of saying, as you look 
upon him, ‘‘He is my brother. He has temptations 
that I have not; he may strive harder than I do to go 
right; he may suffer more than I do; and I will let my 
heart go out in prayer for him”? Do you pray for 
those who speak evil of you? Do you return toward 
those who have offended and wronged you, a measure 
of love greater than the measure of that offence and 
that wrong? When you are looking upon men, do 
you wipe out every vestige of the animal nature, which 
we all have at the bottom, and substitute for that the 
divine feeling? When you see little children and toil- 
ing people, and people that are poor and ignorant and 
degraded, are you conscious that you rise to a higher 
plane of Christian thought and feeling, and that you 
look upon them as God does ? 

If we did so, how our souls would expand! How 
many we should pity whom now we are disposed to put 
the lancet of criticism into! How many we should 
sorrow over and pray for, that in our natural state we 
are disposed to revile! What a different atmosphere 
we should be in all day long, if we started out every 
morning with this purpose, and kept it in any consid- 
erable measure—‘‘I will attempt to look upon men 
to-day as a Christian should look upon men; I will 
carry Christ-like feelings with me!” Suppose, looking 
upon those around about us, we should say, ‘‘ For them 
Christ died; and all this struggle that is going on in 
them is the working, either of God’s providence, or 
God’s special grace, or God's Holy Spirit. Ido not 
know what battle he is fighting; Ido not know how 
much he suffers; yet he is one of the children of the 
Master?” If we had that spirit toward men, and bore 
it with us, in our dealings with wrong-doers—even 
men that do wrong before our face,—yea, that do not 
appreciate our sympathy for them,—yea, that revile and 
injureus,—do notyou suppose there would come out of 
that state of heart a perpetual revival? If we were to 
talk to men, and work for them, in that spirit, do you 
not believe that out of it would come a blessing to them 
and to us such as we do not now experience? For, 
after all, much as preaching and exhortation and per- 
sonal conversation do, it is the summer of the soul, 
breathing out upon men, that is the most powerful 


——, 
means of grace with which God, by his Holy Spit 
blesses us, in our earthly career. 

A gentleman belonging to Plymouth Church, in the Conta a 
some extended remarks on the duty of men to know egg, 
better, and speak to each other oftener, alluded to the Gifficuiy 
which he had experienced, through diffidence, or, perhaps, mre 
in fulfilling that duty, and expressed a wish that leading Chr 
tlans would endeavor to become better acquainted With they 
poorer brethren,—to which Mr. BEECHER responded as folloyy. 

I wish the poor would speak to me oftener, I canny 
remember all the members of my Church and co, 
gregation, and certainly not all the membery of the 
Sunday school, and therefore do not speak to some ¢ 
them when I meet them, unless they speak to me fin: 
but none of them ever spoke to me, I think, with, 
finding that I was glad, for one. 

Iam troubled with the same infirmity that you » 
you are, brother—pride. I know all the ins and 94, 
of that—taking a low place, and not speaking to pes, 
ple for fear they might not want to speak to me ; 
bad an insight irto the humility of pride once, yj, 
having lectured for my father, I said that I felt hip, 
bled, because I had done so poorly, and he suid 
“There is no humility about it! It is nothing jp, 
world but mortified pride!” I have had a good deal 
mortified-pride humility since that time, and I unig, 
stand the thing better. But I can very truly say thy 
there are no persons so lowly, and no persons so poor 
that it does not give me more pleasure to have the 
speak to me, than it does them. I never have a ¢hjjj 
meet me or the street and speak to me, that I dq} 
feel happier for it. , 

Last night, when I went over to the Conference ¢ 
Churches,* I found two little girls standing in the doy. 
way of the vestry, where the collation was waiting 
and the moment I came in they both rushed at me, 1 
kissed them of course. I found that they were tm 
little children that had been babes in a window opposiy 
my house, where the family lived some years ago, Thy 
were eight or ten years old, but I recollected that I hy 
seen them there climbing in the window. And the 
was nothing that happened all yesterday afternoon aj 
evening, which gave me more pleasure than the thougiy 
that they remembered me, and that it was a matter of 
importance to them to get a chance to speak to me. | 
made me happy all the evening; and I have though 
about it a hundred times since. 

It is not troublesome for me to be interested in clew. 
faced, neat, nicely dressed children, I like them y 
well. And the poor, that are moral, and self-respes. 
ing, and decorous, my equals in many things, and i 
some things, often, my superiors—these I have » 
trouble in making my companions. But the dir 
faced, impudent children—these are the ones that | fix 
it hardest to like. When a boy comes tagging afterm 
and crying, 

“ Henry Ward Beecher, 
He is a screecher,”’ 


and now and then puts in a stone by way of punctur 
tion, I confess that I have such a humility as not « 
actly to see the Christ that is in him. I do not ful 
any great difficulty in loving well-behaved chilim 
but when I think of the little rascal that sucked som 
ten dollars out of me, and about two nundred and fifty 
dollars out of others, on the pretence of setting wi 
newsboy’s place—the wiliest and most plausible jail-in 
that I ever knew—then loving is not quite so cay 
That is a test. 

Now, any of you can get along with children tls 
are beautiful and well-bred; but can you take thi 
that are ugly, and that are ugly to you, in all theirw 
loveliness, in all the distortions of their unjointed w! 
unset character, and look upon them with compas 
for their wickedness, and with a desire to make tla 
better? Can you have toward them a feeling alliel® 
that which God had toward the world, when, thou 
it was his enemy, he so loved it and pitied it thi : 
gave His own Son to die for it, that there might be 
vation developed in it? We are not Christ’s till we¢ 
look, to a certain extent, not upon the comely, but uy 
the unattractive, as Christ does. We must look u 
men that are in ‘‘the gall of bitterness, and in the # 
of iniquity,” and have a feeling toward them, Wi" 
in spite of their ugliness, can find in them fool! 
sympathy and yearning, if we would be Chas 
When we can do that, we shall be like Christ, a” 
before. 








Public Opinion. 








We give in this column the opinion of others, not necessney 
expressing our own, but as News: to represent the current of’ 
thought. 

—_—_~>——_ 
METHODIST UNION. 
[The Rev. Bexyamin T. Tanner, African Methodist Episet 
Church, in the Methodist.] F 
No good reason can be given why the -_ r 
Episcopal Church and the Methodist Episcopal (™ 
South, should not unite. Prejudice is no — 4 
membrance of the past is no reason; comp on 
wrong done and continued is no reason. 
occasions of separation exist only by co? j 
union ; they can only be remedied by union. “yeibe i 
reason can be assigned why the African ol 
Church organizations of our county should 20 
with the Methodist Episcopal Church ; while yok 
weighty reasons—so weighty, indeed, that ve aby of 
can refuse to ponder them—can be assign® ry 
mold. ae We ae say that no meres wit 
ethodist Episco urch possess pre re 
the negro, ond at cnwihen to judge him accord 
the rule of merit. Blasphemous men tberé st 
We hesitate not to a a 
dice against the negro, blasphemy—n0t %5" 
ignorance of the negro, for that is a thing most 
ble—not against his want of culture, but anni 
color. This is blasphem: the hand i 
God. It is saying to the , ibe om You have’ 
ness to make a man black; and if you will bio 
making him black, I’ll insist on disrespecti2é 


tad] 





*At the Clinton Avenue Congregational Church (D*- a 





TON’S). 
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F he Western Christian Advocate, Cincinnati. | 
— remember @ time when the papers of the 
We do Episcopal Church, South, were more out- 
ethodist position to re-union with our Church than 
pen in OPPO, official papers of the Church, and 
y cial ones, with the bishops and preachers, all 
eae measure, and yet we are not convinced that 
pose ne ticable or that the discussion of the subject 
is — _,. Our own pr&s is approaching 
rematu oa this question. The Methodist 
panimnlty tood upon this ground, firmly and 
é ly has sto 
aac from the close of the war. The New York 
we n Advocate can only see the coming glory of a 
I ifethodism about as one saw men as trees walk- 
ite ns Herald will not seriously object if it lay 
arrier in the way of the brethren of darker hue. 
Midhodist, not half so.nearly right on many other 
e. . jg sensible on this. The Central, standing 
~~ uted ground, face to face with the Southern 
om a things clearly, and gives no uncertain 
‘ 1 ‘The Methodist Advocate, from the very heart 
P southern influences, and Southern bigotry, too, 
ak out for the union in language that will not be 
pak ON The question of re-union is, therefore, 
4 a question of time, for the preachers cannot al- 
iY control the people in this matter. They have 
| a alive the burning fires of hate until nearly every 
n thing in their nature has been consumed, and the 
BBB ers only remain. .... The reaction is coming ; 
he long-repressed love for the old Church is welling up 
m multitudes of praying hearts, and before its swell- 
| MM, waves the endeavors of interested aspirants to 
“ton the old prejudices and hates will prove 
pwerless. ; 
[From the Episcopal Methodist, Baltimore.] 
We frankly confess, that if this [the article last 
sted] is a sample of the manner in which the subject 
tobe discussed by the more liberal-minded of the 
f Mixorthern press, “* re-union” is a sheer impossibility. It 
. qgreat mistake to suppose that the editors, bishops, 
. Bi preachers of the Southern Church are in advance 
the members in opposition to the consolidation of 
I e two Methodisms. The truth is, our people are 
0 Milbore decidedly in favor of a separate and independent 
vanization than are the ministers. 
r [From the Christian Advocate, Richmond.] 
_,,. The proposition for union comes trom the 
ethodist Episcopal Church. It is addressed to the 
ethodist Episcopal Church, Sovth. We invite those 
ho offer us union, to consider what follows: . . 
. Ina proposition for union, or reconciliation, be- 
een two separate and independent persons or parties, 
such things are understood among intelligent and 
morable men, there is, between the parties, a presup- 
sed and recognized equality of rights, and freedom 
f choice and action. Propositions for swbmission pro- 
od from power ; those for wnion are from equals to 
uals... ss Gentlemen, of the Northern Methodist 
«ss and Church, on which of these levels do ye 
and? That of equals negotiating with equals? or, 
bat of power demanding submission; and impatient 
pdangry that the autocratic demand is not instantly 
ni gratefully obeyed? . . . . You make a proposition 
br union; the matter has been considered by your 
shops; it is now in the hands of a commission of 
urchureh; and yet, with one exception, we think, 
e whole press of the Church occupies its time and 
wer, in reviling, misrepresenting, and abusing the 
hurch, South. . . . . If you believe your allegations 
bu cannot respect yourselves in offering to unite with 
. If youdo not believe them, we have too much 
frespect to enter into an association with you. . . 
. Either take back your proposition ; or, cease your 
forts to disparage and degrade a body of Christian 
ple, with whom, nevertheless, you seem anxious 
“take sweet counsel; and go to the House of God in 
pmpany, 










































RELIGIOUS NEWSPAPERS. 
{From the Rock, London.] 


We have been told by men of high standing that re- 
pols newspapers are not wanted ; and again, that they 
‘injurious to the cause of religion. We find 
positive proof of the demand for religious journals in 
‘fact that religious journals, as a rule, have a larger 
uation than the organs of literature. . . . . It is to 
Fahealthy sign of the times that earnestness and 
ergy are to be seen at work amongst all religious 

les, and that religious truth is now made more than 
ttone of the leading topics of the day. .... The 
urge that religious newspapers do injury to the cause 
religion, is unsupported by any evidence or any 
empt at proof, and as such we may leave it to its 
mu refutation. 

{From the Lutheran Observer, Philadelphia.] 

‘+. The time is coming when the religious news- 
iets Will be —- most gigantic instrumentali- 
‘sin the hands of God and the Church for the world’s 
ugelization. If rightly conducted, such would be 
moral status even now. The pulpit has its own ap- 
Popriate Work and mission. The Viens has its marked 
id definite sphere of working. Butthe press is differ- 
it from both This is adapted to penetrate into 
“y avenue of thought and motive—the mighty power 
Songs of the nineteenth century, for the pulling 
oe the strongholds of Satan, symbolized by the 
tp as the time when “ many shall run to and fro, 
nowledge shall be increased.” . . . . And, despite 
om can say or do, in the formation of the princi- 
and the faith of our children, the newspaper will 
il per exert @ most powerful agency. From it they 
rive their religious principles, their views of 
omental policy, their habits of thought avd 
il _ by it all these if not positively controlled, 

yet be largely moulded and biased. . . . How vast 


be re 8a ste ey 
—e then, thrown upon the religious 
















































INFALLIBILITY. 
A ity [From the American Churchman, Chicago. | 
€ Romish Western paper, thus delivers itself 


D th ry sys * 
4 ft am of Infallibility. Speaking of Protest- 


“Let them 
Ved that the —y 
on record an 











that Catholics have ever held and be- 
ee Moron) = aneiee, is rag og Nor, is 
. ce t such a position he has ever 
11 propounding principles of faith pt pomee and that is 


ough for ug ; 
WF to be dtheshar v5 that what has never yet occurred is not 


ishop Poros, of Cincinnati, had a ‘‘ Debate” 




















e OD a time with Ar: 

i EXANDER 

abate he declared : CAMPBELL. .... In 
‘No ent 

se of cond Catholic holds the Pope's infallibility to be an 





not; none of my brethren, that 1 know of, 


nd : 

ther? eatroversial Catechism, a book recommended 
dof whiet oe Hucuss, and four other bishops, 
~ © Vablet, Dr. Mannrxa’s London organ, 









Its |, 
p versial 





circulation has 





not exceeded its merits. As a con- 











: tholi echism, equally well ad 
ve tis Cte itis all that could be detente of 
, ism, 80 recommend L 
2" y declares the ed and be actu 











ata thevag ? sya 9 of Papal Infallibility—a 

ite ; ‘Ust not Catholics believe the Pope in himself to be in- 
- This ig ale 

faith “ng ae rotestant invention At is no article of the Catho- 


Seision of his can under pain of heresy, 




















unless it be received and enforced by the teaching body—that is, 
by the bishops of the church.—(Chapter ix, section ii)” . . . 


RATIONALISM. 


[From a Lecture Deliv ered in Boston by Prof. GrorcE P. FIsHER, 
of Yale, and Reported by the Watchman and Reflector. ] 


The first question of an inquirer after truth in relig- 
ion is, What are the sources of knowledge? On this 
question opinion divided. Leaving out the Eastern 
Church, which fora thousand years has shown little 
intellectual life, we find in Western Christendom three 
great parties—the Roman Catholic, the Evangelical 
Protestant, and the Rationalist. The Roman Catholic 
and the Evaugelical Protestant agree in admitting au- 
thoritative tenching. .... Rationatism rejects au- 
thoritative teaching altogether, as well as supernatural 
revelation. Rationalism is not properly chargeable to 
the account of Protestantism. Its germs existed prior 
to the Reformation, from the time of the revival of 
learning and the humanistic reaction against the scho- 
lastic theology. Rationalism has flourished in Roman 
Catholic as well as Protestant lands. Protestantism 
rather checked for awhile the development of infi- 
delity. . . . . The true relation of philosophy to truth 
is this: Philosophy starts with the data of conscious- 
ness, theology with the facts of a historical revelation. 
Philosophy may and must proceed on its own methods, 
with entire dependence; but its conclusions will not 
clash with the Gospel, since truth cannot contradict 
itself. There are various current types of Ra- 
tionalism. First, the systems which deny or ignore 
the religious nature of man. They give. to religion an 
empirical origin, instead of discerning its deep founda- 
tions in the soul. The religious principle is to be com- 
pared, in its depths and power, to the social tendency, 
of which language is the sign and instrument. The 
system of ComrTz is the flower of this superficial, empir- 
ical mode of regarding religion. There is a strong ma- 
terialistic drift in the Positivists of whatever type, as 
is seen in Hersert Spenozer and Huxiry. Secondly, 
there are the systems which deny the miracles of the 
Gospel, though their advocates are not always atheistic. 
But a fair, historical criticism will compel the acknow]l- 
edgment of the historical reality of the miracles. The 
shifting and conflicting views of Srrauss, Renan, 
Baur and others are due to the force and stress of the 
historical evidence. Thirdly, there are the systems 
which deny the inspiration of the Scriptures. Their 
advocates may admit revelation, but they exclude au- 
thoritative teaching. Tn dealing with Rational- 
ism, freedom of investigation is not to be checked. The 
physical and natural sciences are to be fostered, but not 
at the expense of the humanities and the sciences of the 
soul. The tendency to groundless speculation is just 
now greater among naturalists than among metaphysi- 
cians. New truth in theology must be admitted, and 
extravagant theories relative to the Scriptures must be 
given up. The most effective antidote to Rationalism 
is in direct appeals to the moral and religious nature. 
So SooratgEs among the ancients, and SoHLEIEBMACHER 
among the moders, worked upon their generation. The 
one final test of all systems is their ‘‘fruits.” Super- 
natural Christianity, received into the heart, is ‘‘ the 
salt of the earth.” Society will decay and grow cor- 
rupt without it. 
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The Church. 
NEXT WEEK’S MEETINGS. 
Sunday, Feb. 27 (Quinquagesima. ) 
Monday, Feb. 28. 
Methodist,.......Board of Missions.............+- Springfield, Ohio. 
Wednesday, March 2 (Ash Wednesday. ) 
Meth. Bpiscopal..Baltimore Conference,.......... Frederick City, Md. 
ditto. .- Kentucky Conference..........++ Maysville, Ky. 
ditto. .. Virginia Conference............. Richmond. 


Congregational.,Nat’l Cony'nto arrange for 250th 
Anniv. Landing of Pilgrims..New York. 
Thursday, March 3. 
Second Advent...Iowa Christian Conference...... Clear Lake. 


UNIO Boies sicc oi cose National Ass’n for the Recogni- 
tion of God in the Constitut’n. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


M.Episc., South..Board of Foreign Missions..... Baltimore. 
Friday, March 4. 
Baptist .......000- Missouri 8.8. Institute..........Lexington. 








HOME NEWS. 


— The Liberal Christian Union opened rooms in 
Brooklyn, Feb. 17, at No. 463 Fulton avenue. They 
have a library, reading room, lecture room, etc. The 
Rey. Dr. Farzey and others made addresses on the oc- 
casion. 


— The Methodists have appropriated money for a 
mission in Utah—now monopolized by the Episcopal- 
ians—and have sent thither an agent to explore the 
ground. 


— Aj a meeting held at Christ Chapel, 141 Christie 
street, on Feb. 17, steps were taken for the organiza- 
tion of the Christian Workers’ Association, designed to 
assist by lay effort the prosecution of mission work in 
the lower wards of the city. 


— The 100th anniversary of the establishment of 
Universalism was celebrated by a large meeting at the 
Polytechnic Institute in Brooklyn, Feb. 17, at which 
addresses were made by Dr. Cuapin, the Rev. Messrs. 
CANFIELD, Bow zs, and others. A collection of nearly 
$3,000 was taken up. 


— An association of clergymen whose purpose is to 
secure an amendment to the national Constitution which 
shall explicitly acknowledge the Almighty, have called 
a national convention to meet at Pittsburgh, Penn., on 
Thursday of next week. 


— The Congregational clergy of Vermont have ap- 
pointed the Rev. Azz W. Wixp to complete the 
+ or History left unfinished by the Rev. Privy H. 

HITE. 


_ — The Rev. Mr. Crateneap has retired from the ed- 
itorial chair of the Hvangelist, which paper has pur- 
chased the American Presbyterian; and Dr. E:tinwoop 
has become an editor and proprietor. 

— We notice the death of the Rey. Davin Dyzr, 
Chaplain of the Albany Penitentiary, and an able con- 
tributor to the Intelligencer. 

— The Baptist and Presbyterian missionary boards 
each need to receive $150,000 during the last three 
months of the fiscal year to cover expenses. 

—_—@———. 
HOME CHURCHES. 


The Conservative Church Association of the Dio- 
cese of Pennsylvania is a new Episcopalian society 
just formed in Philadelphia, with a view, we presume, 
to its extension throughout its church. The purpose 
of the Association, as set forth by its constitution, is 
‘the conservation and advancement of sound Church 
Principles by all legal, open, and honorable means.” 
‘*Sound Church Principles” are subsequently defined as 
‘*the preservation of the Prayer Book in its integrity, 
without addition or subtraction, and loyal obedience 





The National Baptist takes the occasion of the day 
of prayer for schools and colleges, which falls on 
Thursday of this week, to publish elaborate returns of 
the educational institutions of its church. Its colleges— 
at the head of which stands Brown University—are 19 
in number and have 2,792 students, an increase of 550 
over last year. Its theological seminaries are nine, 
with 240 students, an increase of 28 ; while 792 students 
are known to be preparing for the Baptist ministry, an 
increase of 31. The collector of these returns endeav- 
ored to make up full statistics of the collegiate institu- 
tions belonging to Evangelical churches in the country, 
aud made application to 357 such. The 100, from 
which alone he received answers, reported 743 instruc- 
tors, 14,235 students, 73 of them with a view to for- 
eign missionary work. 





Of the educational institutions of the Disciples of 
Christ (Campbellites) we are again supplied with some 
information by the correspondent at Iowa City who has 
previously instructed us concerning his church. The 
Disciples have 1 university and 2 colleges west of the 
Mississippi—viz.: the Christian University at Canton, 
Mo., Oskaloosa College at Oskaloosa, lowa, and Chris- 
tian College at Columbia, Mo. The university, which 
includes five schools, has accommodations for 500 stu- 
dents and an endowment amounting to over $500,000. 
At Lexington, Ky., also has just been opened a female 
college which accommodates 300 students. The Disci- 
ples are also engaged in establishing a college at Mel- 
bourne, Australia, for the education of ministers for a 
field they find highly promising. In New Zealand like- 
wise they are founding missions. Some idea of the 
rate at which this church is growing is conveyed by re- 
ports—in five of its journals, and for parts of February 
only—of 2,092 additions to its membership, 531 of 
which are specified as having been from Iowa. 





The Methodist Book Concern, according to the re- 
ports now ready for submission to the Oonferences, 
have assets amounting in all to $2,649,548, anda net 
capital stock of $1,458,575. Included in this are the 
following investments : 





Real Merchan- 
Estate. ise. Total. 
New York Concern........... $939,247 $504,330 $1,443,621 
Western Concern (Cincinnati) 236,775 332,515 569,290 
WAR. cs esieccidis<isacie $1,176,022 $836,895 $2,012,917 


The net profits for last year were $60,954 for the New 
York, and $18,846 for the Western Concern. During 
the last 13 years, from Jan. 1, 1856, the total profits of 
the New York Concern have been $954,236, of which 
$370,093 have gone to increase the capital stock. 





The Methodists in the United States, according to 
their Almanac for 1870, include 11 distinct sects, and a 
membership included in the following statement of 
their condition throughout the world : 


: Ministers. Members, 
REET Ee PEE ey | 14,076 2,337,518 
CRORE. 6 cncaccdarencenombeteeyesie 905 92,381 
Eastern British America............ 151 16,576 
WGI. 5 So vicvn nd cccdccbacses 80 40,306 
Great BAAN... sc cwwccicccacscncscs 3,354 745,537 
BIMUCS.... 2+ sccoscsieasescccececces 30 6,063 
Germany and Switzerland......... m 58 12,692 
Spain, Italy, Denmark......... wees 22 890 
India and Ceylon................e« 88 5,973 

DOE chked -ncetueebelones th sesegae 40 1,271 
ATOR iets seins se intababcSeuckes 105 42,193 
S. America, Turkey, Hayti......... 11 372 

Bots. cece swelihesinss disc 18,920 3,301,773 


At the last General Conference of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in the United States a board of education 
was appointed to manage an educational fund of $24,- 
326 to aid students for the ministry. There are 6 
theological institutions, 3 of which have endowments 
in excess of $250,000 ; and 23 “universities” and col- 
leges, with 183 instructors and 5,200 students; also 85 
academies and seminaries, with 504 instructors and 
14,100 students. The total property of these institu- 
tions, in buildings and endowments, is estimated at 
$4,839,874. 





The number of additions to the ministry of the 
Methodist Church for last year was 655. Notwithstand- 
ing this large addition, the supply is said to be inad- 
equate to the need ; and it is mentioned that in the lists of 
appointments in the six New England conferences, the 
places marked ‘‘ to be supplied” are no fewer than 179. 
The fact derives significance from a complaint entered 
by the Southern Methodists, which, in its turn, has its 
bearing upon that projected union of the Methodist 
bodies as to which we have collected, in another col- 
umn, some representative opinions. The complaint of 
the Southern journals is that large numbers of Northern 
clergy are working in Southern fields where they are 
neither needed nor welcome. The Baltimore Episcopal 
Methodist, a journal bitterly hostile to Northern Metho- 
dism, observes: ‘‘ Had the many thousands of dollars 
appropriated to the support of the so-called missiona- 
ries employed in the Southern States been applied in re- 
building the churches so wantonly destroyed, the cause 
of our common Methodism would have triumphed by 
its own action, and the work of healing and reorganiz- 
ing a desolated Church and country would have fol- 
lowed as a natural consequence.” In proof of the 
superfluity of such assistance, the some paper states 
that ‘* whole conferences of colored preachers are now 
regularly employed under the supervision of our bishops 
and presiding elders, who understand the character and 
needs of that population far better than imported mis- 
sionari¢cs from the North. Dr. Samvet Watson, than 
whom no man in the country is better qualified for the 
work, has established a first-class paper at Memphis, 
exclusively for the benefit of the colored people.” A 
copy of this journal, the Christian Index, which lies 
before us, seems to attest its efficiency in carrying out 
its objects, stated by its editor “‘to promote the moral 
and religious, and the mental and physical, well-being 
of the colored people, and to aid in carrying out the 
policy, present and prospective, of the Southern Metho- 
dist General Conference in reference to those of them 
in connection with the M. E. Church, South.” 





The religious condition of the negro population of 
Memphis is instructively set forth in his Christian 
Index by Dr. Watson, whose -ministerial labors have 
been carried on for 30 years in that city. Up to his 
going there, Memphis had seen no preaching to its 
negro inhabitants, but the usual opposition to the inno- 
vation was soon effectually lived down. At first a 
church was organized with 12 members, but within 
two years the membership had so increased that the 
church would not hold the hearers, and other provision 
was made by successive removals and buildings, while 
preachers arose from among themselves, A Presbyte- 
rian and a Baptist pastor, following the example, organ- 
ized services for the colored people. There are now 
in Memphis the large church of Dr Wartson’s congrega- 
tion, 2 belonging to the African Methodist Church, 1 of 
the Baptists, besides several of minor importance, and 
a number of day schools and Sunday-schools. The 
negro population of the city Dr. Watson estimates at 





to the Canons of the Church.” Clergyrpen and laymen 
members, 





are alike admissible as 


. 


over 17,000, of whom, he says, there are thousands 


‘*who have no moral influence exerted over them, who 
plunge into crime, and reap the fruits of dissipation.” 
—_—>—_— 
FOREIGN CHURCHES. 

The opinion of the Ecumenical Council on the ques- 
tion of Infallibility has come to be of subordinate im- 
portance to that of the Catholic Powers of Europe. 
With unanimity in the Council, the Governments might 
have been silent; but the divisions there were so deep 
ani so ineradicable, that the Powers may count upon 
the support of popular sentiment in interposing remon- 
stances against which no sane supporter of the Pope 
could advise resistance, and which, indeed, he may 
welcome as a bridge offering escape, under color cf 
extraneous pressure, from a position that has become 
manifestly untenable, yet from which decent retreat 
is not to be found. According tothe New Free Press, 
of Vienna, the protest against the Syllabus had certainly 
been transmitted to Rome before the 15th inst., though 
the Paris Patrie of the 17th denied that it had then 
been sent. The Papal nuncio is said to have been in 
constant conference with Napotxon III. with regard to 
the matter ; but the Government is said to adhere firmly 
to its position, because, if Infallibility were admitted, 
the French Bishops would no longer be amenable to the 
common law. On the 16th instant eight Bishops had 
received permission to return to their dioceses, and on 
the 21st, intelligence was received in London that the 
Council would soon adjourn, which has since gen con- 
firmed. On Monday last, the theological adviser of the 
Cardinal Hongentone, having divulged the Council's 
secrets, was ordered to leave Rome, and on Tuesday a 
similar order was issued to ‘‘several of the North 
American ecclesiastics,” and to a number of corre- 
spondents, including him of the London Times. 





That the Greek Archbishop of Syra and Tenos is 
receiving marked attention from the Anglican clergy, 
we have already noted. His visit, however, has raised 
other questions of great interest. After the banquet 
given him in the Jerusalem Chamber at Westminster, 
under the presidency of Dean Srantey, the Archbishop 
visited York, where he was received with same cere- 
mony, and—at the suggestion of the Archbishop of 
York, as that dignitary states—pronounced a benedic- 
tion upon the delegation which tendered him an address. 
Hereupon, somebody who signed himself ‘‘ Noncon- 
formist,” wrote to the 7%mes, setting forth, as “‘ facts 
very significant to the members of the Protestant Free 
Churches of England,” that ‘‘the Archbishop of Syra 
is no doubt a very excellent man; he is a priest of the 
most corrupt Church in Christendom ; he is also an 
alien ;” and he added, ‘‘ Greek Archbishops may even 
pronounce the benediction over the head of the Pri- 
mate of England. An English Nonconformist minis- 
ter may not avail himself of all the advantages of our 
national Universities, churches, and burial grounds.” 
This elicited a reply note to the Zimes from *‘ Angli- 
canus”—whom Nonconformist journals declare to be 
none other than Dr. Srantey, Dean of Westminster— 
who recited that ‘‘ there was present . . in the Jerusa- 
lem Chamber at least one eminent Nonconformist 
minister, who did not take umbrage at the benediction 
being pronounced after dinner by the Greek Archbi- 
shop, in the presence of four English Bishops and of 
the Dean of Westminster,” and that other Nonconform- 
ist ministers were presented to him and received his 
blessing. But ‘‘ Anglicanus” went on to state that 
‘*the restriction which prevents the clergy of the Estab- 
lished Church from granting their use [the pulpits’] 
depends on a single clause in an Act of Parliament. . 

which would be at once removed if the Nonconformists 
would show as much energy and unanimity in combin- 
ing with the many Churchmen who desire its repeal or 
modification as they did last year in combining against 
the two Protestant Churches of Ireland.” And he 
proceeds to quote from an An Address on the Connec- 
tion of Church and State, delivered by Dean Srantey 
before Sion College, in 1868, an assertion that the 
admission of Nonconformist and Presbyterian minis- 
ters to Anglican pulpits ‘‘would probably conduce 
greatly to a better state of religious feeling and an 
enlarged efficiency of the whole ecclesiastical force of 
the country ;” that formerly this was permitted, and 
that eminent Dissenters—such as Howk and CaLtamy— 
did so preach; that the affiliated ‘‘ American Church 
does, in fact, admit not only the whole principle here 
advocated, but a large part of the practice” [!]; that 
‘*there is not anything, either in the practice or princi- 
ple of allowing non-Episcopalians to preach in our 
Churches, . . . to which the extremest High Church- 
man need object.” Finally, in his own voice, ‘‘Angli- 
canus” asserts that “‘all that is needed is such a slight 
change in the Act of Uniformity as to allow the princi- 
ple to be carried out in practice.” Replies which have 
been printed seem to indicate that leading Noncon- 
formist ministers are ready to act in accord with this 
view, so that it seems by no means impossible that this 
point—disputed in a manner so discreditable to both 
sides in the American Episcopal Church—may be con- 
ceded by the Anglican Mother Church. 





The Irish (late Established) Church seems to have 
allayed the dissensions recently prevalent between its 
clergy and its laity, and to have settled down upona 
basis of organization. The proposed constitution, as 
published, provides for a governing body to consist of 
all the bishops and archbishops, and from each diocese 
one clerical and one lay representative, and one learned 
assessor chosen from the laity by their representatives, 
but liable to be set aside by the General Synod; that 
the meetings of the General Synod be held every three 
years, and that one-third of the representatives in the 
Church Body, lay and clerical alternately, retire by 
rotation at every triennial meeting; that the laity shall 
have merely a power of disapproval ; that debates shall 
be carried on in a single chamber, the bishops voting 
separately, the other bodies conjointly ; that each new 
bishop shall be selected by the College of Bishops from 
three candidates to be proposed by the clergy ; and that 
the Synod shall be incorporated under a charter. 





The Presbyterians of Ireland, in their General Assem- 
bly just held, determined upon a line of action that 
must exert an important influence upon their future 
history. Soon after disestaplishment was enacted, 
steps were taken to canvass the ministers, congrega- 
tions, and Presbyteries, as to the adoption of the prin- 
ciple of commutation in the Act of Parliament and the 
establishment of a common sustentation fund. About 
309 congregations, being half of the whole Church, 
promised to give the annual sum of upwards of £14,000, 
and with legacies and donations this has been incrpased 
to £15,444. To secure to the ministers the sum of £69, 
which each received from the Jtegiwm Donum, £15,000 
was required ; and to bring it up to £100 & year another 
£15,000 was necessary, or £30,000 in all. After three 
days’ discussion of the measure the Assembly adopted 
the amendment by 337 votes against 8. The effect of 
the decisision is that the ministers will not commute as 
individuals, and that the Church will get the benefit of 
the 12 per cent. bonus. The whole sum which she 
will receive will be capitalized, and will amount to 
about £650,000. It will assume the shape of a perma- 
nent fund, with an annual interest of about £26,000, 
which will be equally divided among all the members 
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A Special Meeting of the Irish Presbyterian General 
Assembly was convened last week for two objects—to 
consider the financial condition of the Church and its 
position, as both are affected by ‘he Irish Church Act 
of 1869; and to devise and adopt measures suitable to 
the occasion; and to consider the propriety of sending 
a fraternal message, by letter or otherwise, to the next 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in 
America with reference to the recent ecclesiasti-al 
union in that country. There was a very large attend- 
ance of members and of the general public. The pro- 
ceedings of the Assembly were anxiously watched. No 
assembly of educated men in the world incluces a 
arger number of able debaters, and no men engage in 
debate more freely or conduct it with more spirit. In 
t he excitement of debate personaliti.s are unavoidable, 
bat they are never flung about with unworthy animus 
or with vindictive haste and energy, but in a spirit of 
vigorous goud nature which shows to a demonstration 
that the C uristian rules the man, and that the ministe 
rial office aud character are never subordinated to the 
exigencies of debate or the distraint of controversy. 
Sharp /wts and masteily blows are exchanged, but they 
are never but evjoyed by those who wince under them. 
The Assembly bas its parties, but these parties have 
shifted their position and changed their character very 
considerably within the last two decades. Ten or 
twenty years ago, politics alone divided the Assembly. 
Now, several causes combine to do so. It is not 
uncommon, however, to find men of the same party 
voting against each other. Twenty years ago this was 
not the case, Then men of conservative principles 
seldom if ever voted, but as their recognized leader, 
Dr. Henry Cooke, did. If not the leader of the radical 
school or perty, the Kev. Joun Rogers was one of the 
leaders of it, and always opposed Dr. Cooke and his 
party, but Mr. RoGers has completely gone over to the 
party which Dr. Cooks used to lead, and is now the 
leader (politics ashelf) of that very party. In the spe- 
cial meeting of the Assembly the lute Dr. Cooxe’s son- 
in-law, Dr. Porrer, aud Mr. Rogers were hand-in- 
glove in trying to carry out their financial scheme. 
But they failed. 

The platturm is constructed so as to hold about 
eight ministers. Those who occupy it by usage, 
and I suppose by right, are the Moderator, ex- 
Moderator, the Clerk and his assistant. Sometimes 
other ministers occupy seats on it, and the speakers 
generally speak from it, but not always. It is amusing 
as well as interesting to mark the variety of influence 
possessed by the ministers, and the character and posi- 
tion of the men who possess it. There is a disposition 
not to hear some men, no matter what they have got to 
say, and to hear others on the same principle. This 
dispositivn is seldom fair or just. It should never be 
permitted to govern any deliberative body, but it often 
prevailed in the Assembly, and although the Moderator 
tried to be impartial, yet he was not above its influ- 
ence. It sometimes manifested itself in clamour, at 
other times it raised and insisted on points of order, 
and again, from different yarts of the house, would 
at the same time make a speech. All this time the 
candidate for a hearing would be pleading to be heard, 
but in vain. Several very able men bad to retire from 
the platform without being beard. Immediately in 
front of the platform the ministers who generally 
speak sit. They may be said to compose the bone and 
sinew of the talking house. Those who sit elsewhere, 
and saunter about the house from one pew to another, 
shaking hands and exchanging critical comments on 
the furmation of the house and the speakers, seldom 
address the house. But when the cry of order, ‘cheer’ 
or vote is raised on the platform they take it up and 

pass it thiough the building like a current of thunder, 
enjoying the fun amazingly. These are generally young 
men who bave not passed the rubicon fiom _ bachelor- 
hood, or who have succeeded in wooing and winning 
rich wives. One young gentleman tried to exhibit 
himself without any attempt to conceal the fact that he 
was exhibiting himself; and he appeared also to think 
that he was conferring no small honor on bis fathers 
and brethren by doing so. His fathers and brethren, 
however, Claimed the right of placing a different esti- 
mate on the compliment. I was not only highly 
amused, | was highly profited also, but my amusement 
and my profit were beld in moderated equipoise by the 
feeling of commiseration, 1 thought if a rich wife is 
from the Lord that the free-wi!l agency of man was 
established beyond dispute, by the case in question; 
and that man’s ability to use the Lord's gifts as he 
thinks proper is unquestionable. A mischievous wag of 
a phrenologist once told a fastidious old bachelor, when 
the latter wished him to give him a summary of bis 
character on phrenological principles, ‘‘ Sir, you must 
either get more giace or else get married.” That state- 
ment, of ceurse, setiled the old gentleman in his 
unfaith in phrenology. ‘I think my friend Mr, W—— 
must either get more grace or else a divorce from his 
wife’s fortune. Another gentleman seemed to enjoy 
walking to and fro, not seeking rest, as the troubled 
ones of old, to no ; wi pose, but finding rest in obsery- 
ing with self-complacent, philosophic nonchalance the 
proceedings of the house. His appearance does not 
representihe austere but the bland and sunny side cf reli- 
gion. He has a patent for doing good and manly things; 
he is also uLdar a Lecessity for Going tbhum. He is not 
cfficious, nor pedantic, nor cLalatanic. He is a gen- 
cman of solid worth, a man that might shine as 
brightly a any of Lis Licthren on the platform of the 

Geweral Asautly if Le sought to do so, but he does 
hot aspire to shine asadebater, However, I do nat 
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think he would shrink from entering the arena of 
debate if the call of duty and his Master required it. 
He is rising in the esteem of his brethren; he is rising 
in usefulness, and cannot fail to become widely known. 
He ought to have been a member of the Deputation to 
America. Among the young men who spoke, the fore- 
most place must be assigned to the Rev. Arex. Gray, 
of Belfast. Mr. Gray looks younger, I think, than he 
really is. He is not easily abashed, but he is not a 
young man of froward forwardness that will wickedly 
persist in talking for the sake of being heard. Mr. 
Gray does not require to do this to establish a respecta- 
ble reputation as an eloquent and able speaker. The 
Assembly did not hear him patiently nor willingly. 
His address was effective. Although I dissent entirely 
from Mr. Gray's principles I have a very high opinion 
of his worth, and do not hesitate to name him as the 
foremost speaker of his years in the Assembly. Rev. 
G. L. Berxerey. of Lurgan, made a thrilling speech. 
The Rev. Jackson Smytu, of Armagh, brother to the 
Moderator, also spoke with some power, but his buttoned- 
up appearance, and fastidious dress were fearfully bela- 
bored by his angry gesticulations and stormy manners. 
Mr. Smyru cannot brook opposition, and when opposed 
he loses his temper instanter. The Rev. ArcniBaLp 
Rosson always commands a hearing, and is fearless 
and outspoken in the expression of his views. The 
Rey. Jonn McNaveuton is a leading man, a ready 
speaker, and wields great influence. The Rev. Jonn 
Rogers is the most remarkable member of the Assem- 
bly, and one of the most influential. He speaks fre- 
quently. His style of oratory is peculiarly his own. 
He is very sarcastic when provoked, and has a fund of 
ridicule which never fails him. He is sensitive, and like 
many sensitive men, is prompt at retaliation. He took 
a leading part in opposing the scheme adopted by the 
Assembly, but when adopted, and immediately before 
the Assembly separated, he stood up and told his bre- 
thren that he would not only cease all opposition to the 
scheme, but would join in with his brethren and use 
his influence to render it as efficient and successful as 
possible. I heard that speech, and I listened to it with 
as much surprise as pleasure. Mr. Rogers never made 
a speech so creditable to himself. Although advanced 
in years he is as fresh, as buoyant and as vigorous as 
ever. His manner is easy and natural. With the 
utmost ease he can make himself heard through any 
part of the largest building. His voice is a pleasant 
voice. His pronunciation is frequently provincialistic, 
but this arises from habit and from carelessness. He 
never offends, however, against good taste, nor against 
the most critical ear, although his pronunciation is 
incorrect in some instances. Indeed, in him the error 
is a commendation and adds to the effect of his words. 
I never admired Joun Rocers greatly until now; but 
since I heard his speech I cordially and fully endorse 
the judgment of his warmest friends. I always con- 
sidered him a great man, but his greatness being con- 
nected with principles which I dissented from, it is quite 
possible that I failed to do him justice. But since his 
noble and manly withdrawal of opposition to a scheme 
which he combatted throughout a debate which occu- 
pied four days, when adopted by a majority of his 
brethren, I not only respect, but I esteem him. 


The conclusion of the deliberations of the Assembly 
was this: 

‘That each minister shall have an income of at least £100 per 
annum, independent of congregational payments; and that, in 
order to secure this, and, at the same time, preserve intact the 
capital sum resulting from commutation, a general sustentation 
fund, of at least £30,000 per annum, wonld be raised. It was 
urged that it would be quite practicable to realise this amount, 
as penny weekly contributions from every communicant in the 
Church would amount to £57,000 a year, whilst 6d per month 
from two out of every five adherents would amount to £60,000 a 
year. The commutation fund is to be handed over to trustees to 
be invested in securities, and from the interest of the fund—if 
necessary from the capital itself—each minister who commutes in 
the interest of the Church shall receive at least an equivalent for 
his Regium Donum in quarterly payments. The trustees are to 
elect from among themselves a managing committee of nine, 
three of whom shall retire by rotation every third year. Power 
is given the trustees to purchase a Government annuity for any 
commutant who may prefer that security. After the satisfac- 
tion of all legal claims upon the fund, should there be a residue it 
will be handed over to the General Assembly, when the trustees 
will be discharged.” 

On Saturday morning the Assembly was engaged for 
some time in appointing a deputation to visit and bear 
fraternal congratulations to the Presbyterian Church in 
America on the Union of the Old and New Schools. 
The speeches on this occasion were not as earnest and 
enthusiastic as they should have been and as they 
would have been had not the members of the Assembly 
been wearied and anxious to return to their homes for 
their Sabbath work. Drs. Dit and Granam were the 
principal speakers. Dr. Ditt visited the United States 
before as a deputation. His speech was received with 
attention and was warmly applauded. 

American Presbyterianism is indebted to Irish Pres- 
byterianism to an extent which she will not attempt to 
ignore but gratefully and practically recognize. The 
Presbyterianism of Ireland is the mother of 2,000 Pres- 
byterian churches in America. The American Presby- 
terian Church proposes to raise five millions of dollars 
as a thank offering for the reunion of her divided camp. 
Irish Presbyterianism has‘a just claim upon one-fifth 
of this sum for what she has contributed of her chil- 
dren to establish and increase the Presbyterianism of 
America. Why, she might almost claim the amount 
I have named for the Rev. Dr. Joun Hat, of New 
York. I am not a Presbyterian myself but I honor and 
I revere the Church of Knox. I know what she has 
done for Ireland. I know how largely she has con- 
tributed to make the North of Ireland what it is. I 
know the sturdy honesty and manly independence of 
her sons, I know the ability, the learning, the zeal, 
the faithfulness, and the devotion of her ministers. I 
know what she is capable of doing, and what, I believe, 





she is destined to do for the evangelization of this un- 
i 





fortunate but downtrodden land. I know the claims 
she has upon the practical sympathy of American Pres- 
byterians, and I am swre—I would not insult American 
Presbyterians by using a less hopeful or less faithful 
word—I am sure the Presbyterians of the United States 
will feel it a privilege and an honor to express their 
sympathy with the Irish Presbyterian Church in this 
her hour of trial and of need. She has been stripped 
of her revenue and thrown upon the liberality of her 
people, and I do not regret this. She does not require 
the golden crutches of Casar, she does not require the 
ool pittance from the royal treasury to enable her 
to do her work, but having so long depended upon them 
the people require to be educated for some time before 
they will see it is their duty to give as they ought to 
support their ministers. Hence these extraordinary 
efforts must be put forth or the efficiency of the Church 
must be temporarily impaired. Irish Wesleyans ap- 
pealed to American Methodists for means to extend 
their work and the response was prompt, generous, and 
liberal. Surely the Presbyterians of America will not 
be behind their Methodist brethren but will remember 
a country to which they owe so much when appropri- 
ating their thankoffering. I do not know if the depu- 
tation will be instructed to mention the subject, but their 
reticence will render it none the less incumbent for 
American Presbyterians to give expression to their 
gratitude to Ireland. Indeed the silence of the deputa- 
tion would render the duty imperative. It would also 
render the gift more creditable. Seeing, sir, that your 
paper is widely circulated among Presbyterians and 
knowing that you cannot fail to see the justice of my 
observations, is it too much for me to ask you to give 
the matter a few strokes of your potential pen? And 
those Presbyterian papers that see my remarks will 
also, I hope, take the subject up and render it unneces- 
sary for the deputation to say a word even if instructed 
to do so. 

The clerical members of the deputation are the Mod- 
erator, the Rev. Richarp Smytu, and Drs. Dit and 
Warts. Dr. Warts was educated at Princeton under 
the world-famed Dr. Hopez, was a minister for some 
years at Philadelphia, and came to Dublin from there. 
He was chosen to succeed the late Dr. Epcar in the 
chair of Theology in the Presbyterian College, Belfast. 
Dr. Dix fills the same chair in Magee College, Derry. 
Dr. Warts is considered to be a very able and a very 
accurate theologian. He is aman greatly beloved by 
the students, and although much opposition was shown 
to his appointment, yet those who opposed him must 
admit that he is just the man for the place. Dr. Dit is 
also well competent to teach theology, but he will never 
do so much to mould and make the character of the 
future ministry as Dr. Warts. Dr. Drx1 is an Old School 
conservative theologian. Dr. Warts is conservative in 
reference to those fundamental truths to which ortho- 
doxy assents, but he is liberal and progressive in his 
sympathies. 

The Moderator referred thus to the subject of Chris- 
tian union: 

‘* His impression was, that in these times they all ought to look 
forward to wider union than that contemplated by a union of 
Presbyterian churches merely. (Hear, hear.) His impression 
was that, now the Episcopal Church in Ireland was being recon- 
structed, it might be reconstructed on such a basis as would per- 
mit a very active co-operation between it and this Church in 
doing the Lord's work in the land. (Applause.)” 

In the course of the speech of the Rev. Dr. Kiztzn, 
which was delivered with his characteristic energy, he 
said : 

“The meeting of the Assembly in America would be regarded 
by principalities and powers in heavenly places with far more in- 
terest than the G@icumenical Council. It was true there would be 
no assembly of prelates in gorgeous robes, sitting with closed 
doors, using an unknown tongue and all trembling at the rod of 
a poor mortal like themselves ; but there would be something re- 
sembling the meeting of the Church on the Day of Pentecost, 
when the multitudes hear in their own tongues the wonderfal 
works of God.” 

I have thus tried to give you a few comments on the 
special meeting uf the Assembly. It will possibly in- 
terest many of your readers who will know the names 
of the gentlemen to whom I have referred. 
Arcts. 








Badfast, Ireland, February 3d, 1870. 
FROM ITALY. 
—_——@——. 
Rome, Jan. 23. 


It has been on my conscience to write to you, and 
day after day my letter has lain, patiently waiting to 
be written; and I, from a funny little half-hopeless 
desire to say something which would be worth the post- 
age, have delayed to put pen to paper. The pleasant 
result is a more desperate condition of vacuity, if possi- 
ble, than at first. Anything ponderous I certainly can't 
send you, for I am on the trot-trot of sight-seeing 
through all the weary days. In writing to friends who 
havenot been here, the world (and the Guide Book) is all 
before me where to choose, I can even describe St. 
Peter's and the Fountain of Trevi. But, bless me! 
your readers probably know all that for themselves, 

‘* Well, there’s the Council,” suggests my inward 
monitor. Yes, there is the Council, the white-paper- 
hatted old gentlemen, and the Pope, the same good old 
lady in petticoats; and they've lop-sided St. Peter's 
(with their Infallibility and Syllabubs) by shutting out 
the entire of one aisle and transept, including some 
things that I came all the way to Rome on purpose to 
see. As to what they are doing, aside from the grand 
ceremonials around the High Altar every now and then, 
nobody here knows anything ; though there are fellows, 
and even women, who button-hole you at tea-parties 
and rush you off into mysterious corners,—you looking 
back in agony at the rapidly disappearing chicken. 
salad—to tell you, with bated breath and fearful thumb 
inserted in your ribs, that ‘“‘Doopanloo is preparing 
‘em a ripper;” that “Schwarzenberg will stand firm 
Sic, as a rock ;” that “from information received from 


a 
concern should explode!” A nice little Episcopal : 
ister, about five feet and one inch in stature, and = 
eled in a most irreproachable little costume of 
Oxford cut, who tells me he is ‘‘ sent here, as the 
sentative of the Anglican Church both in Eyry 
America, to watch the Council” (heaven help the Coung, 
the ‘eyes of Delawre” were nothing to this!) me 
me the other day, his little legs straddleq apart j 
a notch in a cherry-pit, that he “confidently ex 
this Council to result in the entire destruction of 
Roman Church!” This comes of “watching! 
my little Argus (who can hardly have room in his bojy 
for the immense number of eyes he has to use 
me that he ‘‘ keeps himself in constant intercourse yi 
the leading minds of Europe,” and as he Feports ty 
results of his vigils ‘‘to both branches of the 
Anglican body,” you may imagine the Consequences 
both sides of the Atlantic, of such a conclusion fo 

in a representative mind. And, if like other res 

ble journals, you pay cheerfully and liberally for Tah, 
able information, my fortune ought by this to ban 
been made. 

Next to the Council, comes that wonderful bon 
the winter climate of ‘“‘sunny Italy.” The “tram, 
tane,” the ‘‘siroc”—sweet election between Alaska aaj 
the Dry Tortugas! If it rains—as it does—* you muy 
wait for the tramontana—the tramontana is a Please, 
wind if it is nottoo cold.” But it és too cold; it pierces 
to the dividing asunder of epidermis and cui, 
“Then you must wait for the siroc; that js War, 
though it is wet.” Well, itis wet! We have had three 
or four days of beautiful weather, just to give a notin 
of the ideal Italy; but now it is cloudy again, ani, 
boundless ocean of mud, misery, priestcraft and steps 
awaits us out of doors in this model land of “syyy 
memories,” true faith and sound government. 

Well, our party has been ‘‘ travelling swell” of la 
i. ¢. with a courier and all the accompaniments, By] 
have been more than ever impressed with the gry 
truth which my whole life before had confirmed, thy 
wealth consists not so much in what a man has, asiy 
what he can get along without ; in other words, not» 
much in the extent of his resources, as in the limitatiq, 
of his wants. This with qualifications, of cours. 
because the wants of an intellectual being are the fni 
of his refinement; and to reduce him to barbarism, 
though it would limit his wants, would not make hin 
rich but rather ‘‘ poor indeed.” The point is, in ow 
case, that with a man expressly to take care of us ani 
expenses, we have more care than when we did without 
him. Then, we could economize, if it was necessary; or 
‘‘abound” if it was allowable. But now, despite all ow 
writhing and kicking we find ourselves in a great well 
organized machine, and on we must go. That is whai 
‘courier’ means! ButI must stop. ‘That way mai. 
ness lies!” 

I verily believe our little party will have spent mor 
in a year's trip than would have sufficed to bring an! 
keep a whole family in luxury for twice the time. The 
other day we met our Padrone, the master of our hotel 
on the Pincian Hill, with his wife, in a splendid tun- 
out with coachman and footman in livery. Yet he wa 
a courier (and his wife a chambermaid I presume), and 
that’s the way with the shrewdest of them. Vale, 
traveling valet, courier, maitre d’hotel, nabob—that 
tells the story! All on two hundred and fifty francsa 
month !——But did'nt I promise to stop? 

I believe I have courier “‘on the brain.” What 4 
godsend we Americans are to these fellows! It iso! 
the English or Europeans who fill their trunks wit 
thousands of dollars worth of fine clothes, jewelry, 
works of art, through all the long catalogue, on evely 
exaggerated dollars worth of which they pay the fe: 
lows ten per cent.—But there! never mind. 

And they've got a league now, binding together hotd 
and livery stable, dry-goodser and bejewtery-man, from 
Paris to Popocatapetl; and noboay, who once puls 
his finger into their sanguinary sausage-maker, can bel 
being ground up—body and bones, boots, buttons and 
all. But no matter! 


) infor, 








Literature. 








LITERARY NOTES. 


—M. Sarrte-Bevvek’s library, which will probably 
have been sold before these lines can reach our readers, 
numbered nearly 30,000 volumes and derived a particular in 
teres‘ from, their ownership. This eminent critic was @ * 
borious student and a careful annotator, and the margits of 
his books were filled with elaborate notes written in cleat, 
if minute, character, and embodying criticisms which, ! 
made public, will, it is said, prove not a little startling. © 
SAINTE-BEUVE was also a collector, and among his bool 
were a number that formerly belonged to CHATEAUBBIAN), 
and are interesting from the same cause. 


—The Rev. T. R. Birxs has just published in Lor 
don a work called The Pentateuch and its Anatomists, in prod 
that Mosgs wrote the Pentateusch as we now have it; that't 
was not a growth, but a single effusion; and that to mail 
tain the documentary hypothesis in any shape is to deny tt 
words of our Lord. The Atheneum, whence we derive ™ 
account, intimates that his maintenance of these positio™ 
is inordinately dogmatic and offensive; apd it adduces # 
evidence & humber cf such statements as that a certail al 
tagonistic view *‘is lunacy, not criticism,” that another ® 
“ pursued by. means worthy of the Arcb-liar himself,” 
an assertion of Dr. CoLENso’s “amounts to an assertid? 
that the Deuteronomist, being a consummate and hardened 
liar, capable of the worst profaneness, treated the write! ® 
Exodus as another liar of the same stamp.” Such manif 
tations of zeal as these usually suggest that it is bey® 

knowledge. In this case Mr. Brrxs’ refutations of D™ 
Davipson and CoLeyso carry him, in bis orthodory, # 
beyond the limits waich the best modern Hebraists seek ” 
maintain. Prtpeavx, for instance, is followed by Bish? 
MazksH in maintaining that Genesis, Exodus, and Deuter™ 
my contain interpolations by Ezra. But Mr. BIRKS const 
ers such notions abominable, and disposes of the Gera 
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read—by calling them “ strangers to that judicial temper of 
mind which English thinkers usually attain in a far higher 


measure.” 

_Pprof. A. Wxitt has completed his Judaism, its 
Dogmas and M issions. 

_Messrs. Banas, Merwin & Co. announce two sales 
which will have no slight attractions for collectors of rare 
and fine editions. The first, which takes place at the com- 
mencement of next week, is rich in belles lettres but more 
especially in finely illustrated works, in etchings and other 
engravings and works of art, and further includes an 
enameled watch said to have been Izak WALTON’S. The 
other, for which we are not aware that a time has been fixed, 
js of the library formerly owned by Mr. Joun A. RIcE, of 
Chicago, which is said to be the finest collection in the 
NorthWest in Americana, including books of great rarity, 
some of which are unique, and including Exrot’s Indian 
Bible; in Bibliography and Literary History, including an un- 
usually fine series of Dispin’s Works; Natural History, in- 
cluding AUDUBON’S Birds and Quadrupeds of North America ; 
Belles Lettres, a choice series of the British Poets, and finely 
illustrated books; Fine Arts, including the Musee Royale and 
Francais, and a very select collection of Galleries and Trea- 
tises; and in History and Bugraphy, including ALIson, 
Hume, GIBBON, and others of the best authors, 


—The last number of the Book Buyer calls attention 
to the immense scope of the literature of the Woman Ques- 
tion as evinced by the list it prints of the recent importa- 
tionsof Messrs. SCRIBNER, WELFORD & Co. This list em- 
braces over one hundred titles, extending from H&ywoop’s 
Generall Historie of Women of the Most Holy and Profane, the 
most Famous and Infamous of all Ages, published in 1657, and 
very rare, to the latest and most superb contribution to the 
discussion of the history, influence, position, rights, privi- 
leges, responsibilities, and condition of wothan as given in 
Mr. THomAs WRIGHT'S Womankind in Western Europe, from 
the Earliest Times to the Seventeenth Century. The collection 
is divided into three heads: the History of Woman, then Hs- 
says on Woman and Woman's Work, and Biographies and 
Sketches of Celebrated and Notable Women. The question of 
woman’s work and woman's social position isone which 
existed at least as long ago as 1542, when CLAPAM translated 
into English, CORNELIUS AGRIPPA’S Vobilitie and Excellencie 
ef Womankind. In 1632 a small quarto black letter volume 
was published devoted to an Hxposttion of the Laws relating 
to the Women of England, showing their rights, remedies, and 
responsibilities in every position of life. More than a cen- 
tury later, in 1798, (Mrs.) Mary WoLsTonecrarr GODWIN 
published her famous Wrongs of Woman, and so the discus- 
sion has come down to these more recent times. 


AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 


—Mr. Rosert C. Winturop’s eulogy pronounced at 
the funeral of GEORGE PEABODY, has been very handsomely 
printed at the Press of JoHN WILson & Son. 


—The Christian World is doing an excellent work 
in collecting representative opinions from every quarter 
upon the question of The Bible in the Schools. Its February 
number consists of reprints of 4 statements, by Romanists 
of course, of the Roman Catholic position, of 5 arguments 
for exclusion, and of 17 for retention. Without such con- 
sideration of conflicting views as is thus made easily acces- 
sible, intelligent or honest action in the matter is, if not 
impossible, extremely difficult. 


—The Chicago Medical Times contains records of 
clinical practise together with some articles on medical 
treatment. It is a monthly devoted to the interests of the 
Kclectic School of Practice, and therefore may be supposed 
to be tinctured with radicalism, nevertheless eclecticism in 
medicine asin theology may more or less justify itself as 
contradicting only the dead parts of conservatism, for eclec- 
ticism of some kind there must be in all medical practice of 
every name. We should advise the editors, if they wish to 
maintain a scholarly reputation, not to print ‘ excerptiae”’ 
in such persistence asto forbid the excuse of bad proof 
Treading. 

— Old and New has reached its third number. l- 
though it hails from Boston it has a broad spirit which re- 
Spects the literary attainments of other less favored regions, 
the more remarkable, for it is a fact deeper than all joking 
that our fellow-countrymen of that Athens do fully believe 
themselves to be without peers in the realm of letters. This 
magazine bids strongly for public patronage by a literary 
excellence which no one can gainsay as of high order. It 
addresses itself to themes of stirling interest, which are 
handled with vigor. If it will give a fair chance for free dis- 
cussion, and keep itself from destructive radicalism which 
knows nothing of rebuilding where it has ruthlessly torn 
down, it not only will be a favorite, but may be a blessing. 
The American people are not over-conservative nor given to 
traditional idols, but are preeminently religious, with a hold 
on faith the more tenacious because intelligent. We shall 
wateh with interest the career of this new magazine, which, 
if it fills any place at all, will fill a very diflerent one from 
Most, according to present appearances. 


BOOKS. 

The Iliad of Homer, Translated into English Blank 
Verse. By Wiiuam Cutten Bryant. Vol. I. 
Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. 1870. 

Let us at the outset frankly acknowledge our convic- 
lion that the admiration for Homer exacted by the es- 
tablished canons of literary taste is—not, indeed, an 
affectation—but an acquired taste; and our firm belief 
that, if the Jliad or the Odyssey could now be given for 
the first time to the world, divested of its traditional 
claims and put upon its intrinsic merits, it would fall 
stillborn from the press. ‘There are,” says Mr. Bry- 

ANT, in his preface, “in Homer, frequently recurring, 

Certain expressions which are merely a kind of poeti- 

cal finery, introduced when they are convenient to fill 

out a line or to give it a sonorous termination. . . . 

The Warriors of the Iliad are all sons of some mag- 

hanimous or warlike parent, Achilles is the son of 

Peleus, and Peleus is magnanimous; and these. epi- 

thets are repeated upon page after page throughout the 

Poem.” ‘Now this feature alone seems to us—after we 

have, so far as we can, divested our mind of the dis- 

gust for which school-teachers and college instructors, 
and not Homer, are answerable—to go very far toward 
the just Condemnation of the poem. Nor can we see 
prs anything of positive merit to atone for the 
pr positive and negative. To have written 

. eat is ® purely mechanical achievement 

say one possessing an ear and six fingers ought 


to take little pride: to have framed a story which has 

become immortal was an honor to which in all proba- 

bility Homer—if, indeed, there was any particular Ho- 

mer, and the poems preserved under that name were 

not the consolidated productions of generations of 

nameless bards—was no more entitled than is Mr. TEN- 

nyson for putting into far better verse the legends of 

the Round Table, which wefe made ready to his hand: 

to have depicted character, or betrayed anything of the 

poet’s insight into the human mind, was a thing of 

which Homer was as innocent as the veriest poetaster 

whose rhymes fill without dispelling the vacuity of the 

Poet's Corners of the rustic press. For all that, and 

for reasons we shall not now attempt to define, Homer, 

no doubt, will continue to be read as long as men con- 

tinue to read ; and literature will have few higher hon- 

ors to bestow than he will earn who best renders him 

into a modern tongue. 

Till now there has been no English Homer at all. 

The renderings of Coapman, Hoppss, Oaitpy, Cooper, 

SornEeBy, very properly rest undisturbed on library 
shelves. Only Porsr’s is ever read, and it, as BENTLEY 
said and was endorsed by Appison, is ‘‘a very pretty 
poem, but it is not Homer.” Mr. Bryant's transla- 
tion, on the contrary, 7 Homer—as thoroughly as any- 
thing that is English can be. The American is as 
thoroughly fitted for tne task as the Englishman was 
ill-adapted to it. The petted poet of an artificial and 
corrupt society, whose talent—unrivalled talent in its 
way—lay in keen sarcasm and polished epigram, fell as 
far short, in aptitude for this especial task, of our new 
translator, who is essentially the poet of nature, as he 
did—even with the help of scholarship hired and of 
classics got up for the occasion—in the capacity of a 
‘*Grecian.” Yet, infinitely more scholarly as it is, we 
doubt, to speak in plain sincerity, whether any but 
scholars or critics will make their way through the 
twenty thousand lines of the blank verse justly chosen 
by Mr. Bryant as the English equivalent to Homer's 
hexameters ; whereas lettered and unlettered, and even 
children will long delight to pore over the elegant, and 
certainly un-Homeric, rhyme of Pors, which, in these 
days of Tennysonian simplicity, it is the fashion to 
stigmatize as meretricious and artificially formal. Ad- 
mitting, then, that Porz’s Jiad is infinitely faulty and 
infinitely enjoyable, and that Mr. Bryant's is perfect 
in chaste simplicity and fidelity—we abstain from say- 
ing ‘‘faultless” because of the arricre pensée of 
‘* faultily faultless, icily null,”—we give the rest of this 
article to a few comparisons with some of the best of 
the translators who have preceded Mr. Bryant. First, 
let us take the couplets of Porz and of TickEL1r— 
whose rivalry in their simultaneous appearance proved 
the ‘‘direful spring” of Porx’s exquisitely keen Satire 
upon Appison—and the blank verse of Cowrsr and of 
Mr. Bryant; the verses are those which close the first 
Book : 


POPE. 


He said, and to her hands the goblet heaved, 
Which, with a smile, the white-arm’d queen received ; 
Then to the rest he fill’d : and in his turn 
Each to his lips applied the nectar’d urn. 
Vulcan with awkward grace his office plies, 
And unextinguish’d laughter shakes the skies. 

Thus the blest gods the genial day prolong, 
In feasts ambrosial, and celestial song. 
a tuned the lyre; the Muses round 

ith voice alternate aid the silver sound. 
Meantime the radiant sun to mortal sight 
Desending swift, roll’d down the rapid light : 
Then to their starry domes the gods depart, 
The shining monuments of Vulcan's art: 
Jove on his couch reclined his awful head, 
And Juno slumber'd on the golden bed. 


TICKELL. 


She smiled, and smiling her white arm display’d, 
To reach the bow! her awkward son convey’'d ; 
From right to left the generous bowl he crown’d, 
And dealt the rosy nectar fairly round. 

The gods laugh'd out unwearied as they spied 
The busy skinker hop from side to side. 

Thus feasting to the fall they pass’d away 

In blissful banquets all the livelong day, 

Nor wanted melody: with heavenly art 

The Muses sung; each Muse performed her part, 
Alternate warbling: while the golden lyre, 
Touch’d by Apollo, led the v choir. 

The sun at length declined, when every guest 
eg his bright palace and withdrew to rest. 
Each had his palace on th’ Olympian hill, 

A masterpiece of Vulcan’s matchless skill ; 
Even he, the god who heaven's great sceptre sways, 
And frowns amid the lightning’s dreadful blaze, 
His bed of state. ascending lay composed : 

His eyes a sweet refreshiug slumber closed ; 
And at his side, all glorious to behold, 

Was Juno, lodged in her alcove of gold. 


COWPER. 


So he, then Juno smiled, goddess white-arm’d, 
And smiling still, from his unwonted hand 
Received the goblet. He from right to left 
Rich nectar from the beaker drawn, alert 
Distributed to all the powers divine. 
Heaven rang with laughter inextinguishable, 
Peal after Fant such pleasure all conceived 
At sight of Vulcan in his new employ. 

So agent they in festivity the day, 
And all were cheered; nor was Apullo’s harp 
Silent, nor did the Muses spare to add 
Responsive melody of vocal sweets. 
But when the sun's bright orb had now declined, 
Each to his mansion, wheresoever built 
By the lame matchless architect, withdrew. 
Jove also kindler of the fires of heaven, 
His couch ascending as at other times 
‘When gentle sleep epergeak'd him, slept serene : 
With golden-sceptered Juno by his side. 


BRYANT. 


He spake, and Juno, the means ‘ ’ 
And smiling took the cup her son had brought; 
And next he poured to all the other gods 
Sweet nectar from the jar, beginning first 
With those on the right hand, As they beheld 
Vulcan a cup-bearer in these bright halls, 
An inextinguishabile laughter broke 
From all the blessed gods. So feasted they 
All day till sunset. From that equal feast 
None stood aloof, nor from the pleasant sound 
Of harp, which Phebus touched, nor from the voice 
Of Muses singing sweetly in their tarn. 
But when the sun’s all-glorious light was down, 
Each to his sleeping-place betook himself ; 
For Vulcan, the lame god, with marvellous art, 
Had framed for each the chamber of his rest. 
And Jupiter, the Olympian Thunderer, 
‘Went also to his couch, where ‘twas his wont, 
‘When slumber overtook him to recline. 
And there; beside him, slept the white-armed queen 
Juno, the mistress of the golden throne, rats 





+ 


mache, and is taken from near the close of the sixth 
Book: Mrs. Brown1Ne’s translation was a fragment: 


POPE. 
Thus havin ke, the illustrious chief of Tro: 
Stretch'd his fon arms to clasp the lovely boy. 


The babe clung crying to his nurse's breast, 
Seared at the duzziing helm and nodding crest. 
With secret pleasure each fond parent smiled, 
And Hector hasted to relieve his child ; 

The glittering terrors from his brows unbound, 
And placed the beaming helmet on the ground. 
Then kiss'd - onild, 7 py 3 high “ alt, 
Thus to the s preferr'd a father’s prayer : 

U thou! whose viory fills the ethereal throne, 
And all ye deathless powers! protect my son ! 
Grant him, like me, to purchase just renown, 

Yo guard the Trojans to defend the crown ; 
Agaiust his couutry’s foes the war to wage, 

‘And rise the Hector of the future age! — 

So when triumphant from successful toils 

Of heroes slain he bears the recking spoils, 
Whole hosts may hail him with deserved acclaim, 
And say, This chief transcends his father’s fame ; 
While pleased, amidst the general shouts of Troy 
His mother’s conscious heart o’erflows with joy. 

He spoke, and tondly gazing on her charms, 
Restored the pleasing burden to her arms: 

Soft on her fragrant breast the babe she laid, 
Hush’d te repose, and with a smile survey'd. 
The troubled pleasure soon chastised by fear, 
She mingled with the smile a tender tear. ‘ 
The soften'd chief with kind compassion view’d 
And dried the falling drops, and thus pursued : 
* 7 * ~ * * * 

Thus having said, the glorious chief resumes 
His towery heimet black with shading plumes. 
His princess parts with a prophetic sigh, 
Unwilling parts, and oft werts her eye, 

That stream'd at every look ; then moving slow, 
Sought her own palace and indulged her woe. 


MRS. BROWNING. 


Thus Hector spake, and stretched his arms to his child. 
Against the nurse’s breast, with childly ory. 

The boy clung back, and shunned his father’s face, 

And feared the — and waving hair 

Of the high helmet, nodding horror down. 

The father smiled, the mother could not choose 

But smile too. Then he lifted from his brow 

The helm, and set it on the ground to shine: 

Then, kissed his dear child—raised him with both arms, 
And thus invoked Zeus and the general gods: j 


“ Zeus, and all ships! grant this boy of mine 
To be the Trejans’ help, as I myself,— 
To live a brave life and rule well in Troy! 
Till men shall say, ‘The son exceeds the sire 
By afar glory.’ Let him bring home spoil 
Heroic, and make glad his mother’s heart.” 
With which yeoger, to his wife's extended arms 
He gave the child; and she received him straight 
‘To her bosom’s fragrance—smiling through her tears. 
Hector gazed on her till his soul was moved, 
Then softly touched her with his hand and spake. 


Thus spake the noble Hector, and resumed 
His crested helmet, while his spouse went home; 
But as she went, still looked back lovingly, 
Dropping the tears from her reverted face. 
BRYANT. 
So speaking, mighty Hector stretched his arms 
To take the boy: the boy shrank crying back 
To his fair nurse’s bosom, scared to see 
His father helmeted in glittering brass, 
And eying with affright the horse-hair plume 
That grimly nodded from the lofty crest. 
At this both parents in their fondness laughed ; 
And hastily the mighty Hector took 
The helmet from his brow and laid it down 
Gleaming upon the ground, and, having kissed 
His darling son, and tossed him up in play, 
Prayed thus to Jove and all the gods of heaven : 
“O Jupiter and all ye deities, 
Vouchsafe that this my son may yet become 
Among the Trojans eminent like me, 
And nobly rule in Ilium. May they say, 
‘ This man is greater than his father was !’ 
When they behold him from the battle-field 
Bring back the bloody spoil of the slain foe— 
That so his mother may be glad at heart.” 
So speaking, to the arms of his dear spouse 
He gave the boy ; she on her fragrant breast 
Received him, weeping as she smiled. The chief 
Beheld, and, moved with tender pity, smoothed 
Her forehead gently with his hand, and said : 
* cs * * * * * 
Thus spaking, mighty Hector took again 
His helmet, shadowed with the horse-hair plume, 
While homeward his beloved consort went, 
Oft looking back and shedding many tears. 
Soon was she in the spacious palace halls 
Of the man-queller Hector. 


Deferring our own description of the translation until 
our more thorough acquaintance with it shall enable us 
to do so to better purpose, on the publication of the 
second volume, with the last twelve books—which is 
announced for next May,—we may say now that the 
edition is really superb, worthy alike of the fame of the 
poem it contains, of the poet-translator, and of the 


American letters. 
a: Duties. By E. E. Maroy, A.M., M.D. New 
York. D. & J. Sadlier & Co. 1870. 

As far as the Christian life is concerned—the Divine 
Source of it, and its results in character and conduct— 
this book is Catholic, a truly Christian essay, remark- 
able for the simple elegance of its style, and the sweet- 
tempered purity and wise moderation of its views; but 
its theology is Roman Catholic, too liberal and vational 
by far to please Archbishop CULLEN or the Pope, but 
still Roman Catholic. It can scarcely fail to make its 
Roman Catholic readers more Christian, and its) Pro- 
testant readers more Catholic. Catholic Protestants 
and Protestant Catholics are not so very far apart after 
all; and the more they know of each other the more 
they feel their union in Christ. The book closes with 
a plea for Christian unity, and offers a basig of union 
which is said to ‘‘comprise every thing essential both 
to Catholicism and Protestantism,” beginning with the 
following statement of One God and one Church: 

‘This part comprises a belief in one God comprised of the 
Father Almighty, of our Lord Jesus Christ, and of the Holy 
Ghost; in the miraculous conception and birth of Christ; in the 
Incarnation, the Crucifixion, the Resurrection, and the Atone- 
ment, in one universal Christian church; in the Communion of 
Saints, the Forgiveness of Sins, and the Resurrection of the 
Body, and the Life Everlasting. It is presumed that noChristian 
believer will dissent from any one of these primary doctrines of 
of Christianity.” 

Dr. Marcy being a skilful physician is well qualified 
to give counsel as to the physical conduct of life, which 
he does, in our opinion, most judiciously. He shews 
himself to be much more of an adept in this depart- 
ment than in the interpretation of Scripture, except 
when he is enforcing practical Christianity. Coming 
from a Roman Catholic layman at the present juncture, 
this volume deserves and is pretty sure to receive con- 





publishers whose name is so honorably connected with’ 
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The Royal Decrees of Scunderoon. Dedicated by the 
‘Author to the Sachems of Tammany, and to the 
other Grand Magnorums of Manhattan. New York: 

1869. 

One of the cleverest little satires that the evils of the 
times have called forth for many a day. Under guise of 
a fabie, set forth in smooth flowing deggerel verse, the 
author pictures the troubles endured by our patient peo- 
pl: of Manhattan, their occasional feeble protests 
against the abuses of power, the careless and contemptu- 
ous neglect of all remonstrance by the royal rulers of 
our city, and the absurd quietude with which the suffer- 
ing people return from complaint to sufferance. The 
illustrations, by So. Eyrinex, are capital caricatures 
and suggestive portraits of a class which needs only to 
be seen to be recognized. There is no avowed author- 
ship, though we believe the verses come from Mr. W. 
O. Sropparp, a facile writer for the daily and religious 
press : and there is no publishing imprint; but we learn 
that the American News Company controls the edition. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
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(Publishers will confer a favor by marking the prices of thew 
books upon the wrappers.) 
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FIELDS, Oscoop, & Co., Boston.—The Iliad of Homer. 

Translated by WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. Vol. I. 

(Price $5.00 

Among ay cooks. By JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 

CARLETON, New York: §S. Low, Sox, & Co., London: 

Lhe Golden Cross and other poems. By Irving Van 

WaART. 
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Goop Pay may be realized by many thousands of 
perenne by making up lists of subscribers for our premiums, 
his has been done by many; and the number muy be largel 
increased. The people all need this journal, and they will 
take it, if some ove will show it and explain its value, and our 
premiums will pay those who take this little trouble. We 
want boys and girls as well as the older folks, employed in 
this work. It will give them business tact of even more 
value than the premium they get. Canvassing is appro- 
priate work for ladies, and many of them are among our best 
and most successful canvassers. Our premiums are legiti- 
mate pay offered for services rendered. We have reduced 
this to a system, and can give better pay in this form than 

aby other. 


———_—_———_- 

REMEMBER that THE Curist1an Unton has no rivals. 
It does not seek to displace the denominational journals now 
taken in any family. For in addition to any other journal 
now ‘read, this paper will be needed, as it is published in 
the interest of the whole Christian Church, and will aim to 
be one of the abdest and best (as itis now the havdsomest) 
religious journal in the country; one, indeed, that no intelli- 
gent Christian family can afford to be without. 


—_>—_——_- 
How to Herp Tue Curist1an Unron.—There are 
numerous ways in which its friends can aid in circulating 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION. First, show the paper, or talk to 
your friends about it, or both. Get upaciub, or aid some 
friend to do so—or induce your Postmaster to act as agent. 
——_>_——_ 

A Reqvurst.—All non-subscribers into whose hands a 
number of THE CHRISTIAN UNION may fall, are requested to 
examine it carefully, noting ils Size. Style, Contents, &c., 
aud then decide upon the M:-RITs of our claim that it is not 
oniy one of the largest, but the Best and Cheapest Journal of 
ats Class in the World. Now is the best time to Act—to Do 
Good, for which we give Good Pay 


AppITIoNs To CLuss are always in order, whether 
in ones, twos, fives, tens, or any other number. A host of 
o_ are dropping other papers about these days, and our 

‘riends should improve every occasion to secure such as re 
cruits for [HE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


———_~<——- 
a3 See Page 142 for List of Premiums. 
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Fort Edward Collegiate Institute. 


Spring Term of thirteen weeks, March <4th. $6) for board with com 
mon English. For catalogues or fur rooms address 
J. kK. KING, .D. ., Fort Edward, N. Y. 


CHARLIER INSTITUTE for Young Latics, 
167 Madison Avenue, New Lork. 
Protestant, French, and Knglisn Boarding and Day School. Over 
100 pupils present. A thorough substantial school. French the lan- 
guage of the family. Numberof boarders limited. Circulars sent on 
request. 
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" ican School Institute,” 
American School Institute, 
FOUNDED 1833, 
Is a reliable and practical Educational Bureau 
‘To aid those wh» want well qualified l'eachers; 
To represeut leachers who seck pusitions: 
‘Lu give parents iniorniation of guud Scnovls; 
Tv sel:, rent, and exchange Scho 1 Properties, 
en years have proved it efficient in securing ‘* THE RIGHT 
TEACHER FORK THE RIGH| PLACE.” J. W. SCHERMERHORN,A.M., 
Actuary, 14 Bond st., New York. 


YONKERS MILITARY INSTITUTE, 


For making boys intelligent, healthy, Christian MEN. Thorough 
teaching ; Gommon-Sense management. -Special faci,ities tor little 
boys. Address BENJAMIN MASON, Box 28, Yonkers, N. Y. 


PLYMOUTH PULPIT 


Is. the regular. Weekly Publication: of 


HENRY’ WARD BEECHER’S 
SERMONS, 


Suitable for Binding and Preservation, 


These Sermons are being read by people of every class and de- 
nomination all over this country and Kurope. ‘Lhe form in which 
they are issued is-such that the numbers can be preserved aud 
bound up in a handsome vuiume. Une years subscription secures 
fifty-two numbers, making two handsome volumes or 


Over Four Hundred Pages each, 
A SUPERB STEEL ENGRAVED PORTRAIT 
of Mr, BEECHER is given away to every yearly subscriber. 


EXTRAORDINARY OFFER! 
PLYMOUTH PULPIT ($3.00° 
AND 


. HE OHRISTIAN UNION ($2.5t,, 
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IT NE I 
WHAL ARE THE FACTS? 

We are at a loss to account for the strange freak 
into which so staid and sober a paper as the Zzramin- 
er and Chronicle has fallen, in regard to the action of 
Plymouth Church, in respect to its creed and cove- 
nant. The Church has taken the very ground which 
a majority of the Baptist churches of America have 
held from time immemorial—which they hold with 
some pride as well as zeal, and defend against the 
New England innovation of making a creed the test 
of membership. The Zxvaminer says: 


‘The Plymouth Church in Brooklyn has voted that 
candidates for membership be not required to assent to 
the Confession of Faith. So, at least, it is currently 
reported. It is curious that su h a step should be taken 
under the auspices of ason of Lyman Berougr. The 
issue between the orthodox and the ‘liberal’ churches, 
fifty-four years ago, was not on the truth of any doc- 
trine, but on the question whether any doctrine should 
be made a test of fellowship.” 


Was there ever as much extraordinary misstate- 
ment put into an equal space? “The issue between 
the orthodox and the liberal churches of fifty-four 
years ago, was not on the truth of any doctrine, but 
on the question whether any doctrine should be made 
a test of membership” !! 

The Unitarian controversy was a doctrinal contro- 
versy if ever there was one. The separation of the 
orthodox from the Unitarian churches was upon 
rigid doctrinal grounds, and was the result of long 
controversies, in which CHANNING and WORCESTER, 
Sruart and Wark, BEECHER and Norton, Ponp 
and ExLt1s, with hosts of others, took part. Sepa- 
ration was the only means of preserving doctrine. 
The depravity of man, the vicarious atonement of 
Christ, the Divinity of Christ, the Personality of 
the Holy Spirit, or in other words the doctrine of 
the Trinity, these were the very points in controver- 
sy. All New England was on fire with them. It 
did not begin with Dr. BrecnEer. The controversy 
had been going on for twenty years before he 
came to Boston. He came in toward the close of 
the battle. From about 1800, with growing heat, 

the controversy had existed. Dr. BEECHER was 
called to Boston in 1826. He had already, by his 
sermon on the Faith once Delivered to the Saints, 
become generally known as a powerful champion of 
the orthodox faith. Let any one read that sermon, 
or any of the controversial works of the ten years 
preceding, and the ten years following Dr. BrEcu- 
Ek’s settlement in Boston, and then say that “ the 
issue between the orthodox and the liberal churches 
Was net on the truth of any doctrine!” The policy 
of separation was for the sake of maintaining pnre 

doctrine. The Examiner has turned history end for 
end, and blundered upon the central fact of that 
renowned controversy ! 

Still more extraordinary is the Zzaminer’s next 

statement: ° 


“The orthodox insisted that fellowship should be 


unded by a doctrinal test. The Unitarians protested 
and separated.” 


It was not the Unitarians that separated. They 
aid not goout. Why should they? They held the 
prominent churches, and had a voting majority. It 
was the orthodox that went out. All over New Eng- 
land, by the side of the old parish churches, new 
churches sprang up into which were gathered the men 


who believed in what were called the “ distinguishing 
doctrines of grace.” In many cases these churches 
went tothe courts to compel the Unitarian churches 
to relinquish the old church property, and always 
on the ground that they had separated from the 
Faith. 

The Ezaminer and Chronicle goes on: 

‘¢ Plymouth Church stands now on the same platform 
with the Brattle Square and Bedford Street, and the 
other ancient Congregational churches of Boston, re- 
taining the old form of covenant, but with no binding 
creed.” 

Not only does Plymouth Church stand.on the 
same platform, in this respect, as Brattle-street, etc., 
but so doa great majority of the Baptist churches 
of America. Will Dr. Bricut say that it is not the 
general custom of Baptist churches in America to 
receive their members by experience, and not by mak- 
ing them subscribe to a creed? This is not only the 
general practice, but it has been a matter of pride. 
Baptist churches have gloried in the doctrine that 
the Bible was their only creed. 

The Examiner closes its article, the whole of which 
we have now given, thus: 
‘¢We do not look for any rupture in the present case. 


But we should be glad to see an orthodox Congrega- 
tionalist frame a reason for continuing in fellowship 


o) | with Plymouth Church, that would not equally justify 


the same attitude towards Unitarian churches, or that 
will not implicitly condemn the steps taken by the or- 
thodox churches a century ago under the lead of 
Dr. BEEcHER.” 

Every blow which falls upon Plymouth Church 
falls with greater force on Dr. Bricut’s own breth- 
ren! If Dr. BEECHER’s example isa witness against 
Plymouth Church, it is equally a testimony against 
Dr. ARMITAGE, against Dr. BripGEMAN, against a 
large majority of Baptist churches in the United 
States, not second to any in soundness, and in fruit- 
ful activity ! 

The pretence that a church requires a subscrip- 
tion toa creed in order to maintain its doctrinal 
purity, cannot possibly be urged with so ill a grace 
by any other as bya Baptist editor. Unitarians 
came into England through the iron-clad creeds of 
the dissenting churches; into the churches of the 
continent through the Lutheran creed-defences ; and 
into the Congregational churches of New England 
through the dead orthodoxy of their creeds. The 
thirty-nine articles, and the Athanasian creed of the 
Church of England do not save it from the utmost 
latitudinarianism. Is this the way creeds preserve 
doctrinal purity? Meantime the Baptist churches 
of America have been less infected by heresy than 
any others, and they are the very churches which 
have relied upon the living spirit of piety in the 
church, and not upon creeds, to keep the faith pure. 
This precipitate anxiety to hit Plymouth Church 
would not have surprised us, in some quarters. The 
name of BEECHER is a whet-stone on which some 
men keep their wits sharp. But the editor of the Zz- 
aminer and Chronicle hasnot heretofore trained with 
such amiable persons. He is too cautious to have 
set facts by the ears with history as does the article 
we have quoted, and too sincere to have blamed 
Plymouth Church for adopting the time-honored 
custom of hisown church! Who, then, wrote the 
article in the Examiner ? 








A Bacx-BonE WantTEeD.—Times and manners 
change. “In that elder day to be a Roman was 
greater than a king.” In this modern day a New 
York rough is greater than a judge. A well-known 
criminal lately abused a judge in open court in good 
set terms and yet his Honor took it as meekly as if 
what the villain said—that he owned the judge and 
could turn him out whenever he pleased—could 
possibly be true! But as a half-starved man some- 
times sees, in his dreams, the choicest of viands pass 
before him, so we who hunger for justice catch now 
and then a glimpse of exalted judicial probity. 
Judge Paring, of Cleveland, Ohio, lately sentenced to 
ten year’s imprisonment a forger whom high social 
position and honorable reputation had placed be- 
yond suspicion. Add to this that the personal re- 
lations of the criminal to the judge had been most 
cordial and intimate, and the contrast to the case 
previously mentioned is the more striking. We are 
having, however, just now a little exhibition of our 
own in-New York of the “offended majesty of the 
law.” We faintly hope that it will not prove spas- 
modic. Recorder Hackett is thinning out the 
ranks of certain gentlemen who have been too long 
at large by assigning to them such limits as are by 
law in suth cases made and provided. 

But it is folly to place the whole responsibility of 
justice upon public officers, Justice is an articu- 
lated vertebral column, every member of which de- 
pends on every other. Official fidelity rests largely 
upon public sentiment, and public sentiment upon 
private virtue, and private virtue upon moral cour- 
age, and moral courage upon unselfishness and faith. 
If any of these are diseased we cannot expect general 
uprightness. We cannot expect judges to keep far 
ahead of the pressing demands of popular justice. 
We cannot expect a high standard of popular jus- 
tice when private injustice is tolerated on every 
hand. We cannot expect purer private lives with- 
out a braver spirit in the realm of morals, and we 
cannot expect more moral courage where there is 
unconquered covetousness and a practical ignoring 
of God's social laws, If we are indifferent to civil 





| corruption, tolerant of private vice, afraid to expose 


and suppress crime, selfish in the neglect of our vic- 
timized neighbor, and unbelieving in our disregard 
of providential laws, we must expect ruin and take 


our share of the blame. 


It is because the stamina of justice is wanting 


———. 
pecially in serving the purposes of scepticism, It 
a stale trick, and a very flimsy one. Let us hea ij 
the truth that is known, but let us have done 
arbitrary assumptions, on which startling he 
sions are announced for the overthrow of faith, 





so generally that the judge now sits for the praise of . 


evil doers and for the terror of them who do well. 
It is because so many people are unjust to God, to 
each other, to themselves, and to the public, as well 
as to the courts, that the courts are helpless and 
We need a new back-bone of justice ex- 
That alone can 
protect the mysterious cord with which God brings 
diverse members into a unity of sympathy and help- 


corrupt. 
tending through the body politic. 


fulness. 








DR. BELLOWS’ CONVERSION. 

At the recent meeting of the Hudson River Uni- 
tarian Conference, among many other excellent 
things said, none will give more unfeigned pleasure 
than Dr. BELLows’ recantation of Unitarianism and 
acceptance of orthodoxy. To say this without of- 
fending his brethren was no easy task. But he was 
skilful enough to do it without exciting in them, 
apparently, even a suspicion of his defection from 
Unitarianism. The 7ribune report of the meeting 
makes Dr. BELLOWS say: 
‘¢ BEEOHER may say what he will—the general tone 
of his preaching does not differ materially from what 
we wish to promulgate. I want no better Unitarian 
than he is. The orthodox ype | of to-day is so 


great an improvement on what it used to be that much 
labor is taken out of our hands.” 


What can be the meaning of the sentence, “ BEECH- 
ER may say what he will ?” 
unbounded confidence in BEECHER? Is ita raptur- 
ous declaration, Say what you will, I will endorse it ? 
Mr. BEECHER is too generous, after such a throwing 
of one’s self into his arms and bosom, to task Dr. 
BE.LLOows too severely ! 


But the other sentence, that the general tone of 


Mr. BrEcHER’s “ preaching doesnot differ materially 
from what we wish to promulgate. J wantno better 
Unitarian than he is,” is one of the most remarka- 
ble utterances of the day. It is too good to be be- 
lieved. Weare afraid that it will turn out to be a 
mere reporter’s freak, and that Dr. BELLows will 
not identify himself with the orthodox churches, 
For, whatever may be meant by Mr. BEECHER's 
“ general tone of preaching,” there can be no doubt 
that, using a philosophy and nomenclature of his own, 
Mr. BEEcHER preaches the sinfulness of every living 
man, the indispensableness of a change of heart 
wrought by the Holy Spirit, the vicarious suffering 
and atoning work ofthe Lord Jesus Christ. Mr. 
BeecueR holds and teaches the doctrine of the 
Trinity as it was held by his father, Dr. Ly- 
MAN BEECHER. But, above all other things, Mr. 
BEECHER’s ministry is peculiar for an enthusi- 
astic advocacy of the proper and absolute Di- 
vinity of the Lord Jesus Christ! These truths 
are not only the secret ground of his theology 
and the substance of his preaching, but they have 
been printed, over and over again, in every form. 
More than a thousand of Mr, BEECHER’s sermons 
have been printed, in newspapers, in serials, and in 
volumes, The current series published weekly, by 
J. B. Forp & Co., contains abundant evidence of his 
teachings on these points. 

When Dr. BeLLows, therefore, with such evidences 
before him, says in a large audience of Unitarian 
clergymen, “I want no better Unitarian than he is,” 
he comes over to the orthodox ground, and he must 
allow us to rejoice over this new testimony to the 
power of the truth upon the human soul. But he 
ought to shake off bad company. There were some 
men in the conference who, itis generally believed, 
would scorn to be called Christians, The nameis too 
small for them. It does not comprehend all the truths 
which they have found out. Christ was only one 
round in the ladder of progress: they have stepped 
on him and gone higher. He did very well as an 
acorn: but oaks are able to bear acorns of their 
own, and do not need to look back to their ancestral 
germ. Nowsuch company will injure Dr. BELLows’ 
faith, while yet it is tender and unconfirmed. 

When Dr. Be.Lows preaches on the Divinity of 
Christ, giving to him the proper attributes of God, 
and making him céequal with the Father, we will 
drop all, go.over to New York to listen, and then 
give him the right hand of fellowship, with the 
declaration that such Unitarianism is good enough 


“awe 
AWING IT For GRANTED.—A writer in Old and 


New alluding in a grandiloquent way to the subject 
of prehistoric men, assumes that the high-antiquity 
theory is proven without a doubt. He condescends 
to glance only at the evidences as he passes along, 
and names the gravel-beds at Abbeville and the Cali- 
fornian skull! Now it happens that the supposed 
Abbeville proofs have by a careful geometrical and 
geological survey been thoroughly disposed of, and 
no longer count, while the Californian skull has be- 
come so fetid with fraud,that no scientific man 
who values his reputation will so much as look at 
it. It is possible that a high antiquity may yet be 
proven, but as yet it is not so. The main thing to 
complain of and protest against in the name of truth 
is this off-hand way of settling disputed points. 











Is this an expression of 





CARRYING THE WAR INTO AFRIC4, 

We have no prejudice against dog-pits—when Used 
as picket-stations by Christian soldiers in a rp ion 
overrun by their adversary, the devil. There are 
parts of this city which have been abandoned as re. 
sidences by all except the profane, the violent the 
licentious, the thievish, and several other orders of 
evil spirits which might be mentioned. Here the 
have set up their fortifications—the grog-shop - 
gambling-den, and the house of ill-fame, and rs 
they make day hideous and night a scene of un. 
checked outrage. 

Into this region a small detachment of the Lord's 
fighters have from time to time made raids, the re. 
sults of which have been the bringing off now and 
then of a captive to goodness, and a temporary stir. 
ring up of the powers of badness. But the perman. 
ent effect of these assaults has been so slight as to 
cause many to doubt the expediency of that kind of 
warfare. Preaching is truly the power of God 
unto salvation, but an occasional sermon could 
hardly be expected to make a heaven of Cherry 
street, and the sprinkling of a few tracts in the 
Fourth and, Fourteenth Wards would seem in. 
sufficient to convert 50,000 of Satan’s fools to 
the wisdom of the just. And yet to accom. 
plish this little possibility of good, to get the occa. 
sional sermon preached, and to distribute an insigni- 
ficant amount of those sometimes wholesome but 
perishable documents, it was necessary to put the 
small cavalry force on its mettle, to drive the spur 
almost cruelly at times, to load the few willing sol- 
diers with greater burdens, and the few able con. 
manders with heavier responsibilities than any which 
are ever put upon those who march in the regular 
corps of bishops, priests, and deacons in our church- 
es up-town. In other words, this policy of raids has 
proved exhaustive to the few engaged in it rather 
than to the enemy. 

We are glad therefore to see increased effort in the 

direction of permanent occupation. The Howard 
Mission has just dedicated a new chapel, and the 
City Mission is doing its utmost to extend its work 
by all means that promise solid results. The estab- 
lishment of a missionary station in the den of the 
silliest man in New York was so far a good move, 
and the recent migration of dogs and rats and other 
fighters from a “ pit” in Water street is another. We 
do not think any harm can come of the bad associ- 
ations which cling to the place. Bad air is best got 
rid of by letting in fresh from outside. The Gospel 
is a good ventilator. The Sun of Righteousness is 
a powerful disinfectant. We wish that a prayer- 
meeting could be held in every dog-pit. We don't 
think that anybody will be more likely to swear or 
to bet, to drink or to steal at seeing virtue built on 
the ruins of vice than at the spectacle of costly pin- 
nacles whose bases are laid in indifference to the gos- 
pel as preached to the poor. We rejoice in this one 
step towards a hand-to-hand fight. 
But we believe that another step is absolutely es- 
sential to thorough work. It is not enough to dis- 
possess “‘dogs” of their favorite haunts, since they 
have all the world before them and Satan for their 
guide. He cannot be outwitted by renting his 
places of resort, or by making any particular spot 
uncomfortable for him. Some good can be done by 
this merely external change, but the great need is an 
increase of personal daily labor from house to house 
and from loafer to loafer, by men and women who 
make the dog-pit their headquarters, and its sur- 
roundings their hearts’ whole sphere of sympathy 
and exertion. No great results will be reached un- 
til a good many persons make a business of doing 
what some few now play at, and some fewer vainly 
strive to accomplish alone. The war in Africa can- 
not be carried on effectively by blowing trumpets 
from a distance. A dozen missionaries cannot do 
the work of an army. A dozen volunteers making 
a wild charge once a week can accomplish very lit- 
tle. Only well trained, well organized, well paid, 
permanent forces, camping in the district and push- 
ing the salvation for body and for soul into every 
dark corner, day after day, and year after year, cal 
save that part of New York from seven times as many 
devils as now inhabit it. 








BrsuicaL REvIsIoN, AND IDoLATROUS SUBSIDIES. 
—It sounds somewhat strange in our ears to hear of 
a motion in the English Parliament for a revision of 
the Sacred Scriptures. It is not more strange, how- 
ever, than that our Bible should have to be named 
King James’ version, and we accept of the fact 
as growing naturally out of a polity different 
from ours. Yet, so great are the eccentricities of 
British administration that we find this same gov- 
ernment, which at homeis jealously careful of Bib- 
lical purity, in India staying the whole system of 
Brahminism upon its exchequer, and forbidding the 
dissolution in the advancing light of the ages of 
this ancientidolatry. It gives stated subsidies in 
India to the idols, and the names of these idols grace 





This style of sophistry is getting too common, em 


the books of its treasury, credited with annuities 
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varying from a few rupees to thousands, each, ac- 
cording to rank on the Brahminical scale of great- 
There are some 50,000 of these gods, with 
jaw-breaking names, and it must take clerical ac- 
complishments of a peculiar kind to keep track of 
names, and of respective merits and credits, in sucha 
mass of dumb pensioners on a Christian nation ; or 
is there, indeed, a peerage-book of the idols with 
rank, pay, pension and all as immovable as Scripture, 
until Parliament shall make revision ? 

This yearly gratuity amounts in the two Presiden- 
cies of Bombay and Madras alone to over $1,000,000 

er annum, and this is buta fraction of all India. 
What a solecism in the nineteeth century! 


ness. 





A Wrone-Dorr.—Under the title of the Theology 
of Henry Ward Beecher’s Christian Union, a certain 
A. W. takes a few sentences from a contributed ar- 
ticle on EpGaAR ALLAN Pog and represents them in 
acontemporary as the religious convictions of this 
paper! But not satisfied with wronging us, A. W. 
says of about two thousand fellow Christians : 

“This will suit the Plymouth Church, which has set 
aside the old creed of New England in order that the 
‘good men among Universalists’ of whom the pastor 
speaks may be admitted to membership.” 

As we explained last week, Plymouth church is 
imply coming to Presbyterian and Baptist usage in 
receiving members on their Christian experience. 
Putis it true that Presbyterians and Baptists have no 
eucd; and that they are creedless for the special 
purpose of receiving Universalists and Unitarians ? 
Be fair, brethren, and don’t act as if you were deter- 
mined that we should be heterodox. We follow 
Christ and the apostles in receiving those who be- 
lieve the Gospel. The Church is the proper home 
for Christians whether they be theologians or not. 
“The weak in faith receive ye, but not to doubtful 
disputations.” 

Trying TO Make A CuRisTIAN Nation.—Good 
intentions, even when seconded by brave attempts 
at execution, are not always sufficient for the accom- 
plishment of worthy ends. It is highly honorable 
for instance, to aim at the reconstruction of society 
on the basis that every human being is or ought to 
bea Christian, But it is a “stubborn fact »—a very 
mule of a fact—that most men are not Christians 
and do not really wish to be Christians. Say 
“ought” to an average man and he replies, “ can’t,” 
which means won’t. It is idle to attempt to make 
thisa Christian nation by acknowledging God in 
the Constitution, or by enacting laws far in advance 
of the average moral sentiment of the people. Such 
provisions must be generally disregarded thus mak- 
ing Christianity, as embodied in political forms, a 
mockery. We hope that Christianity will one day 
be recognized in all constitutions, and laws, and 
methods of public instruction and of private busi- 
ness, but that hope is founded on the expectation 
that the whole world will then be converted to 
Christ and that such recognition, unanimously and 
voluntarily adopted, will have no savor of hypoc- 
risy about it. We look forward to that time when 
upon everything shall be written, ‘‘ Holiness unto 
the Lord,” as to the day of completion, the day when 
the capstone of the temple shall be laid by Christ 
himself. But to anticipate that day by Constitu- 
tional recognitions of God the Father and Christ 
the Saviour is like hanging a capstone high in air 





and fastening other stones to it, instead of Duilding ’ 


up from a foundation in solid earth. We must build 
up from the Christ within us the hope of glory, not 
down from a Christ hanging upon the vote of an ir- 
religious majority. 








Is ir A JoxE ?—Not long ago we printed among 
our book notices a review of Father Tom and the 
Pope, a humorous brochure which represented the 
holy father as spending a convivial evening with “a 
wild Irish priest” at the Vatican.: We never dreamed 
that any one would need to be told that the whiskey 
punch and the Hibernian Latin, were imaginary, or 
that the whole thing was just a clever burlesque. 
\ hat, then, was our astonishment at seeing The Ame- 
riean Lutheran give up a column and more of its long 
editorial page toa reproduction of that funny “ di- 
alogue,” with the following introduction: 

“Tue Curisttan Unton gi ist 

I gives an account of a visit 

» of the Irish Roman Catholic Bishops to De Pope, 
th ‘Pent a night with ‘ his Holiness” in the Vatican, 
a °pe’s residence in Rome. As the Latin is the 
i orthodox. language, the conversation had to be car- 
ji “pe Latin. The discussions in the GScumenical 
the re are also carried on in the same language, but if 
be — given below is a fair specimen, it must be 
Tt i, Vo Used to call in our college days ‘‘ Hog Latin.” 
Eee we believe, commonly called monies Latin. 
in the t® however, it is said the assembled “ Fathers” 
..¢ council do not understand, and in the heat of 


ot Gement frequently break out into French, English, 


Now let us observe the dialo 

— re! Pope. There was a ne gp phen one 

Latin tw, AY = each being bound to adhere to the 
penalty of being ‘sacked. 

The Lutheran changes “Father Tom” into “one 
of the Irish Roman Catholic bishops,” and our notice 
: an old burlesque into an “account of a visit.” 
“i ane not for this gravity, and the kind of satire 
adi = after “ holy,” we should think that the 
hae e Lutheran, in an uncontrollable fit of fun 

etermined to play a practical joke upon his 


Teaders, But that would have been scarcely fair 


to the opinion that our contemporary has uncon- 
sciously capped the climax of all the ridiculous 
things that have been printed about the Council and 
its aged and amiable president, whom, with more 
truth than poetry, our neighbor of Harper’s repre- 
sents as afloat, pontifical robes and all, on a troub- 
led sea in a wash-tub. But the Advance advances 
far beyond them all, and not only calls‘him a “ wo- 
man,” but, insmall caps: “Mystery, BaByLon the 
GREAT, the Moruer of Hartots and ABOMINA- 
TIONS of THE Eartu!” 








FROM WASHINGTON. 
—— 

A Quiet Political Surface—Strong Undereurrents—An 
Unseemly Debate—Reserving Clerkships to Pay Po- 
litical Debts—The Sale of Cadetships—Other Investi- 
gations. 

There has been little whirling and tossing on the sur- 
face of political affairs, as seen from the galleries, dur- 
ing the past week. The Senate has not discussed the 
question, ‘‘ Who is the greatest among us?” and the 
House has been exempt from the actions and sayings 
of the burnt-cork opera. The latter was replaced, how- 
ever, on Friday with snatches of low debate which 
would have elicited rapturous applause from the audi- 
ence of a dance-house. Every year the House of Rep- 
resentatives allows itself to be disgraced by its debate 
upon the pay of the female clerks. This year, in the 
presence of more ladies than usually listen to the debate 
upon an appropriation bill, the disgusting insinuations, 
low jokes, and coarse words of double-meaning were 
reproduced in a manner and to an extent a little more 
disgraceful than ever. But of course the Globe does 
not show it. Men who make remarks in debate upon 
the floor of the House, which if ‘repeated by others in 
their own parlors in the presence of their families they 
would resent with indignation, are very careful to see 
that the Glode report is so revised as to show no trace 
of their blackguardism. 

The debate, however, brought out one admission 
which is significant. Some of the best men of the 
House argued against raising the lowest order of salaries 
paid to female employées, on the ground that if the sal- 
aries of the places were such as to make them attractive 
to men, Members would be overrun with applications 
from men who would demand the places in return for 
services rendered in returning the members, and the 
latter would be obliged to yield ; the machinery of elec- 
tions being such as to compel such payments for work 
performed. And so, forsooth, the pay of women in 
the Government service must be kept below where it 
would tempt the men who live, move and labor in the 
lower regions of politics! 

Here is the real difficulty in the way of enacting a 
civil service bill. Members, as a general rule, dare not 
vote for such a measure. They must have tools to visit 
the primary meetings, and the ward meetings, the 
county conventions, and the secret caucus where Legis- 
latures are packed beforehand—in public they are said 
to be eleeted. And when all this lower order of work is 
done, the laborers must have their reward. To pay 
such debts in part, the places in these departments must 
be at the control of members. Merit and ability, ex- 
cept as in their most perverted shapes they are useful 
at the ward meeting and the caucus, must go for little, 
and so every bureau here has its incompetents forced 
in by Congressmen. Even the pages on the floor, the 
folders in the documert room, the firemen in the cel- 
lars, and the laborers around the building are parceled 
out among our Solons, and none of them can be ap- 
pointed or displaced without consulting the masters. 

All this is rank injustice to the nation first, and to the 
able and honest men who compose the large majority 
of those in the Government employ in Washin§ton. 

As to the women who have clerkships in the depart- 
ments, hundreds of them are the widows, or sisters, or 
aged mothers of those who went out under the flag to 
death. And those who stand on the floor of Congress 
and cast suspicion upon them as a class, are far more 
deserving of infamy than those whose bullets left these 
women without protection, and made it necessary for 
them to work for their bread. To the shame of every 
member of the House, be it said, there was no attempt 
to choke down those who felt it perfectly safe to parade 
their brutal vulgarity in debate. 

THE SALE OF OADETSHIPS. 

While, as I have said, the political surface has been 
tolerably calm throughout the week, there have been 
some strong currents underneath, setting outwardly 
from the military committee room of the House. The 
investigation concerning the barter and sale of appoint- 
ments to West Point and Annapolis, which was so 
generally laughed at here when it first began, has al- 
ready developed much more positive testimony than 
was expected, even by those who first moved in the 
matter. Thus far, testimony, more or less direct, has 
been obtained involving about a dozen members, of this 
Congress and last, either in a direct sale for money or 
in such a bargaining for the positions placed at their 
disposal as is entirely unworthy of Congressmen, when 
the character of the appointments to be made is taken 
into consideration. There is sufficient disgrace con- 
nected with the sale of those offices which are regard- 
edas belonging to the party machinery; but when 
such appointments as those to the national schools at 
West Point and Annapolis can be obtained of Mem- 
bers of Congress for money, and then be hawked about 
by office-brokers, it furnishes indications of the hidden 
corruption of politicians such as is not often allowed 
to come to the surface. 

While at this time members representing the South- 
era States are more generally found to be implicated, 
there is ample evidence to show that the abuse has 
been one of long standing, and one not confined by 
sectional or party lines. When the Southern States 
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nominate a cadet for each of the schools, as the South 
was not represented in either of them. In consequence 
of the schools of the South being generally closed dur- 
ing the war, and because of the participation of most 
young men in the struggle, there were few boys in the 
South qualified to accept appointments. As a conse- 
quence, most of the Southern members were obliged to 
select out of their district, and have the person it was 
intended to appoint live long enough in the district to 
acquire a residence. Again, most of the Southern 
members wanted money. Their section was poor ip 
that political wealth which is acquired from the spoils 
And so, under all the circumstances, it was 
comparatively easy to persuade them to confer their 
cadetships in a way to supply their various and press- 
ing wants. Those who sold for cash only went a step 
further than the majority of their associates. They 
sold for money, while others sold for promised or ex- 
pected political support. Probably in the majority of 
instances, take the House through, these appointments 
are, and have long been, disposed of with special ref- 
erence to the political advancement of the members be- 
stowing them. A few members have competitive ex- 
aminations where all who meet certain requirements 
can present themselves and have an equal chance with 
the rest to secure the prize. If all the members should 
be required to give the real reasons which controlled 
in every case, in nine cases out of ten it would, with- 
out doubt, be found that the merit or demerit of the 
one appointed was not the controlling element of the 
decision reached. The most pressing need of those 
who sold for cash was probably money. If they had 
desired political support instead they would have fol- 
lowed the general rule, and sold for that. While this 
takes away very little, if anything, from the great dis- 
grace of the transaction, it is nevertheless true that, 
speaking in an exact sense, the majority sell their ca- 
detships. While this money sale is the extreme of the 
abuse, the whole system is wrong, and should be repla- 
ced by one involving a competitive examination, open 
to rich and poor alike. 

The investigation is pretty sure to lead to several ex- 
pulsions. And these will effectually check the abuse, 
for some time to come, at least so far as the selling of 
these positions for money is concerned. 

OTHER UNDEROURRENTS. 

Two other House committees which have been busily 
at work for a week will be ready to report ina few 
days. Each has attracted a good deal of attention from 
those who have been aware of what is really going on. 

The evidence taken by the committee upon the gold 
conspiracy will prove a real sensation. It will last 
longer than such sensations usually do, since even the 
largest journals cannot dispose of it in any single issue, 
and most of it possesses sufficient interest to compel its 
publication. 

The other investigation concerns the affairs of the 
Washington Aqueduct, and is creating a stir in certain 
official quarters; not so much from the greater irregu- 
larities developed as from the fact that for the first 
time in a long while, sworn testimony has been taken 
which establishes the method by which the contingenj 
funds of a department were used, under the late ad- 
ministration, for the personal and family benefit of 
men still holding official positions here. 

Through all these exposures a very healthful influ- 
ence will be exerted upon the party in power. Having 
conqnered rebellion in the field, having vanquished it 
since in the political arena, and by the adoption of the 
fifteenth amendment wiped out every trace of slavery, 
it can now well afford to turn its attention to its own 
organization, and purge it from all, no matter how 
high their position, or how great the influence they 
have gained by false pretences, who, while the great 
battle was going on, have helped to inaugurate and car- 
ry on the corruptions which even now,are eating away 
the honest life of the party. 


Washington, Feb. 19, 1870. ALPHA. 
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{THE CHRISTIAN UNION is responsible for all contributed 
metter only so far as to judge whether it is worthy of considera- 
tion. Weare willing, within due bounds, to give opportunity 
fer « courteous expression of sentiments opposed to our own.] 








A NEW TEXTUS RECEPTUS. 
ee 


To the Editor of Tuk Curist1an UNIon : 

It will soon be, if it is not already, a disgrace to the 
English-speaking population of the world that far in- 
ferior peoples have a far better translation of the Holy 
Scriptures in common use. It will become a paper 
like Tue Curist1AN Unton to take a position which 
shall not be false to the common people on this subject. 

There is no question as to the excellencies of King 
JamEs’s version; neither is there any question as to its 
defects. The light of 1613 is dimmed by that of 1870. 
We need a new Teztus Receptus, and we have a more 
competent editor than Exzrvir. 

Infidels are all the while picking at flaws which have 
no real existence. Christians are puzzled at passages 
which the scholar alone well knows to be but the sorry 
work of some transcriber who was wise above what 
the Spirit approved. Ordinary readers, of necessity, 
miss the peculiar force and striking beauty of many 
sentences, because the meanings of English words have 
greatly changed within the last two and a half cen- 
turies. Grammarians do not at all spare us either in- 
tellectual or physical cudgelings, because we are always 
affirming what we do not mean in using—shall—will— 
would—should, etc., and because our use of certain 
pronouns violates all their rules. But how can we help 
all this when we learn it in our Bibles—when the best 
prayer we know begins, ‘‘ Our Father, WHICH—” ? 

The Evangelical Alliance can remedy most of the 








Alliance honor their first meeting in this New World 
by inaugurating a movement to secure to thé masses as 
perfect a version of God’s word as possible. Then let 
the English and American branches undertake the 
work of rendering the text adopted by the Evangelical 
Alliance into the best possible English. I believe such 
a translation could be made to embrace all the excel- 
lencies of the present work, and that it would com- 
mand the speedy favor of all Christian people. 

B. D.C. 








THE WINE OF THE BIBLE. 
—_—___——_ 


To the Editor of Tux Curistian UNION: 


Allow me to answer in the columns of your valuable 
and widely-read paper the following letter, which I 
have received from a Christian editor in the far 
West : 
The Rev. Dr. Isipor Katiscu, New York: 
Dear Sir :—Knowing that you are well acquainted with the 
customs of your forefathers, I want to ask you some questions, 
and you will do me a great favor by answering them. 
Was the yayin in use among the Jews intoxicating or not! 
What kind of yayin did God allow them to use? Was it fer- 
mented or not ? 
Did they originally use yayin of any description at the Pass- 
over festival? And if so, was it intoxicating ? 
Did the term translated ‘‘leaven” in the English Bible apply to 
the liquids? And when they were commanded to have no leaven 
in their houses, would that command include yayin fermenting, 
and consequently exclude it ? 

Respectfully yours, W. H.R. 
The Hebrew term yayin means fermented wine, and 
was intoxicating when taken to excess. This is un- 
doubtedly proved by Gen. ix., 21, 24. 
It was customary in ancient times that every con- 
scientious Jew had to drink at least four glasses of wine 
on the fourteenth day of Nissan evening, the com- 
mencement of the Passover. 

This time-honored usage is still observed now-a-days 
in all Jewish families throughout the world. 

Even the poor men who were not able to buy some 
wine for the festive occasion were provided with it by 
charitable societies. (Talmud, Treatise Pesachim, p. 
99. b.) 

The caliz benedictionis which Jesus and His dis- 
ciples used at the Passover (Matt. xxvi. 27) consequent- 
ly contained fermented wine. According to the Holy 
Bible, God allowed men to make use of all gifts which 
His bounty has showered upon earth. For the para- 
mount object of the Mosaic dispensation is, as it is 
especially stated in Lev. xviii. 5 (compare, also, Ezekiel 
xx. 11), to promote the temporal and spiritual life of 
followers. It is contrary to the spirit of the divine 
Mosaic religion to deprive any man of innocent enjoy- 
ments of soul or of body. It forbids explicitly austere 
life and the making of long, sour faces on Sabbaths 
and festivals by enjoining in Deut. xvi., ‘‘And thou 
shalt rejoice before the Lord,” etc.; and again (iid. 
xv.), “And thou shalt surely rejoice.” 

Wine that gladdens the heart of man (Psalm civ.) 
and all kinds of liquids are explicitly allowed to them, 
as.it reads in Deut. xiv. 26: ‘‘And thou shalt bestow 
that money for whatsoever thy soul longeth after, for 
oxen and for sheep, and for wine and for strong drink.” 

The Talmud remarks somewhere that as man con- 
sists of soul and body, so shall the Sabbath be devoted 
half to spiritual and the other hatf to innocent tempo- 
ral pleasures. ‘ 

Tradition tells us (Treatise Taantth xxvi. b.) that 
while the temple was still standing at Jerusalem, the 
ladies of that city, dressed in white, went into the 
vineyard on the Day of Atonement, the holiest Jewish 
Sabbath, and passed a part of the day in merry dancing. 

But virtue has certain bounds, and when it exceeds 
them it becomes a vice; for where virtue ends, vice 
begins. Hence if anyone can afford to drink wine 
and he uses it to excess, it is considered, like gluttony, 
a sin according to the Bible (Deut. xxi. 18-21; Prov- 
erbs xxiii. 20, 21; Isaiah v.11; Hosea iv. 11); and if 
he abstained from using wine altogether when his phys- 
ical constitution would allow it, it was considered as 
great a sin as if he abstained from other healthy nour- 
ishments; see Numbers v., in which we find that a 
Nazarite, when the days of separation are fulfilled, had 
to offer his offering unto the Lord as a sin-offering. 
And even the priests are only commanded to abstain 
from drinking wine or strong drink when they in- 
tend to enter the tabernacle of the congregation, that 
they may be able to fulfil their holy duties faithfully. 
(Lev. x. 9, 10.) 

The term chamez, translated ‘‘leaven” in the English 
version, signifies, according to tradition, all species of 
corn (Treatise Pesachim, p. 42, a)—viz., rye, barley, 
wheat, etc., and all kinds of liquids that are made of 
them. Isiwor Kauison, D. D. 

Note by the Christian Union. 

We have no doubt that Dr. Katiscu is essentially right in re- 
gard to the liberty which is allowed to the Jews by the Mosaic 
law in the use of “wine” and “ strong drink,” and which was ex- 
ercised by our Lord Jesus Christ Himself, who was born and lived 
in a wine-producing country. But it is on this very account that 
those of us are doing a Christian thing who, in the present 
state of society, for the sake of reclaiming the drunkard, and sav- 
ing others from his doom, abstain altogether from intoxicating 
beverages. We are willing to deny ourselves that we may follow 
that exhortation which PauL addressed to the Corinthians who 
felt free to eat the flesh which had been offered to the idols : ‘‘Take 
heed lest by any means this liberty of yours become a stumbling- 
block to them that are weak.” It is only when we judge for oth- 
ers as well as for ourselves, that we deserve, or, asa rule, receive, 
anything but praise for being teetotalers; and then we are open 
to censure not only because we attempt to violate Christian free- 
dom by coming as judges between the soul of our brother and his 
God, but also because we seriously injure the cause which we de- 
sire to promote. We should pass no such judgments and lay down 
no such laws as reflect upon the Word of God, the great body of 
the Church on earth and in heaven, and on our Lord Jesus Christ 
Himself, We may be most Christlike in being total abstainers, 
and we may be most unchristlike in condemning those Christians, 
who, not beliefing that our method will ever cure the evils of in- 
temperance, do not feel in duty bound to take our yows upon 
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WHAT THE CHILDREN DID AT THE 

OLD BROWN HOUSE. 


—_——— 
THE QUILTING-PARTY. 
———_—__ 


Stitch, stitch ; in and out went the needles, and over 
and under flew the thread, as these busy little girls gave 
a half hour every afternoon to the patch-work. Neither 
their mothers nor Aunty Spzar would have been will- 
ing that their lessons, or any of their usual duties, 
should have been neglected. But no time was lost in 
preparing their lessons, or in doing their domestic work, 
that the block of bright calicoes might be ready for the 
next Saturday, and another begun for the week after. 

Meanwhile, JANE, who had learned that a gala for 
the children was to come off at her house on the day 
before Christmas, had hinted to Pompey that it would 
be well, about this time, to make his winter visit to the 
Denny farm. 

Several times a year the old man visited the home- 
stead: ‘‘in the spring,” as he said, “‘ to dig a bit, and 
put the seeds into the ground ; in the fall, to see if they 
had growed; and in the winter, to see how all things 
was gettin’ along.” Possibly Pompry was not altogether 
disinterested in these visits. He always came home in 
the farm-wagon ; and the turning out of sundry meal- 
bags and bushel-baskets at the same time with himself 
might have tempted him to be a little selfish. But we 
think Pompry was a Christian, and we hope these good 
gifts from the farm awakened only gratitude in his 
heart. Be that as it may, the old man went and re- 
turned on the very morning when the quilt was on the 
frame, and Aunty Spear and her sister were, with a 
bit of cord dipped in a mixture of starch and water, 
making the herring-bone on the border, and preparing 
to lay out the centre in diamonds. 

Pompey came in staggering under the weight of a great 
sack filled with apples, and called, in quite an excited 
way, to the ‘‘ole woman” to hurry out and bring in the 
jug of sweet cider and the covered pail of milk before 
the pigs found them. And many times did they go and 
return before all the good things were stored in the 
cellar. There was a great loaf of white bread and 
another of brown; a little brown jar filled with deli- 
cious butter ; a piece of smoked beef ; and a nice white 
bag filled with the daintiest of doughnuts. I cannot 
name all the goodies ; but you see here was a treat for 
the children. Pompry had not forgotten to inform 
‘*Missus” Denny of the quilting that was to be, and 
we are quite sure—as some of the little girls were her 
own grandchildren—she took pleasure in adding a jar 
of sweet apple-sauce and a large dish-full of crullers, 
which she intended to be used only for the quilting- 
party. 

As early as nine o clock in the morning came Marra 
and Luoy and Maryand Kare, Fanny and Emiry 
were to come when their domestic work was done. 
There was a good deal of bustling about, looking after 
thimbles, which were mixed up with slate-pencils, bits 
of ribbon, popped-corn, acorns, nice little smooth 


stones, and all the valuable things which get into rite 


girls’ pockets, they scarce know how. But the thimbles 
were found; and the chairs, which were low and 
sunken in the seats, were variously raised by a little 
wooden box or an inverted water-pail ; and little Karr 
was perched upon a rude wooden chair, very small, and 
made the necessary height by turning Janz’s wash-tub 
bottom up for a base. 

These odd and rather inconvenient arrangements took 
nothing from the enjoyment of the children. They 
were delighted with everything, themselves included. 

The quilt was the work of their own little fingers ; 
they knew every patch, and their tongues flew quite as 
fast as their fingers, as each one told some little inci- 
dent which one and another piece brought to her mind. 

There was a bright new square of baby’s frock, and 
to this was appended a little story of baby’s wonderful 
sayings and doings; how he ceased taking his baby- 
supper one night, when mother was singing to him, 
and sang the same tune she did; and then Kare spied 
a little piece of sister Saran’s dress, and she called out, 
‘* Wasn't it funny? My big sister Parse had been 
telling us a story about Santa Claus coming down the 
chimney, last night ; and a little while after, that little 
bit of a cunning Saran threw a piece of paper in the 
fire, and, as it flew up the chimney all in a blaze, I 
said, ‘What did you do that for?? ‘What for I do 
dat?’ said the little puss. ‘ Why, for ’cos I want to 
warm Santa Claus’s toes!’” 

At this they all laughed, and old Pompry, who al- 
‘ways listened particularly to Karr’s talk, broke into a 
roaring guffaw, and a ‘‘ Bress me, ma’am, I could not 
help it no how,” which he intended for an apology. 

And now came in Fanny and Emmy, panting for 
breath ; for they had borne between them a large cov- 
ered basket, and a very savory smell came with it; but 
we shall not raise the cover. 

It was Christmas time, and these good neighbors, 
when providing for their own tables, remembered the 
poor, and Pompry and Jang, with more than one other 
family, shared in the Christmas good things. 

Fanny called out to Janz to relieve them of the 
“‘awful heavy old basket,” and, as she did so, whis- 
pered: ‘* The things inside are not to be given to us 
children. Mother says they are for you and Pompry, 
to last all through the holidays.” 

Jan's only answer was a roll upward of the eyes, 
and a kind of smothered exclamation of ‘‘ How good!” 
ena & great deal though; for it seemed not 
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little while, to attend to their duties up-stairs, and & 
meal, at which the little girls of this day may perhaps 
laugh, or make “‘ big eyes” in wonder, was in course of 
preparation down-stairs. 

I do not believe one of my little readers can guess 
what it was, and I hear little Netz say, “I don’t want 
to guess. Hurry, please, and tell us.” 

Well, ranged before a nice bed of coals, on the clean- 
ly swept hearth, were ever so many slices of brown 
bread, which Pompry was set to watch, with a charge 
not to let one of them get browner than a chestnut, 
and to turn them as soon as they had reached that state 
of perfection, that both sides might match. In the 
corner of the wide fire-place, on the hot stone, sat a 
bright tin pan nearly filled with delicious sweet cider, 
made sweeter by a generous supply of molasses, and as 
each slice of bread reached a state of perfect crispness, 
it was broken into the pan of cider. Katz was mean- 
while assisting Janz to set the table. It was a circular 
table covered with a clean white cloth, and a mat of 
corn-husks placed in the centre. Around were ranged 
six pewter porringers, with a spoon at the side of each, 
and on the mat in the centre smoked the pan of toast 
and cider. 

This was the beginning of the meal which, with the 
exception of two colored waiters, was one of primitive 
sympathy. 

The children chattered merrily over it, commenting 
on it, ‘‘as sweet!” ‘‘delicious!” and “oh, how good!” 
with an occasional, ‘‘ Janzy help me to a little more!” 
This removed, a great white loaf was placed upon the 
table, and aslice of rich yellow butter from the Denny 
farm; and as Pompgy cut thin slices all across the 
mammoth loaf, and threw one before each little girl, 
Janey passed around and spread on the butter, then 
brought a large bowl of apple-sauce with a spoon for 
each, and bade them help themselves. ‘‘Oh! oh! oh!” 
said little May, who was the granddaughter of Mistress 
Denny, as she smacked her lips over the sweet sauce, 
‘this is grandifferous, I can almost taste my sweet 
grandmother in it!” 

And Kars, never willing to be outdone, asked if 
‘the tart init tasted of grandmother, too?” May's 
transports subsided a little, as she had no answer ready. 
But Fanny, who always lent a helping hand to a friend 
in distress, came to her relief with 
‘*T think Kare’s is the only ‘ tart’ sauce at the table.” 
Here they all laughed, and Kare no less heartily than 
the rest. 

But here comes Aunty Spar, and quietly the table is 
pushed one side; and while Pompgzy and Janz regale 
themselves with the good things left, the little company 
apply themselves to rolling up either side of the quilt. 
‘*We must bestir ourselves,” aunty suggests, ‘if we 
would finish this before dark. I will take one end and 


while three of you little girls shall sit on one side and 
three on the other, and work on the diamonds.” 

But Kare had given her seat to Emity, and per- 
haps—I will not say really—but perhaps she was hoping 
to get clear of quilting. However, that was not to be, 
f8r Pompry was informed that another seat must be 


,provided; and shortly an untenanted beehive was 


brought, and the tin pan, which had served them as a 
dish at dinner, was turned upside down upon it, that 
the ‘‘little dainty fairy,” as Aunty Sprrar said, ‘‘ might 
light upon it, and make herself useful.” 

I cannot say that there was anything very exhilerat- 
ing in the dinner, but I can say that Aunty Spzar found 
it difficult to get her little charge into anything like a 
working humor. They were inclined to pun upon her 
little poetical speech in regard to Kats ; and one whis- 
pering, ‘‘IT hope Janey didn’t hear that Kare was a 
denty fairy, or she will be afraid her pan will be 
dented.” 

And another said, ‘‘ Kare, did aunty say you were 
a little fairy?” ‘Suppose she did,” said Kars, good- 
naturedly, ‘‘I am sure fire is a good thing in a cold day, 
and I think if aunty said I was fiery, she meant I was 
warm and bright.” 

**Good!” laughed Fanny ; ‘‘ Kate’s fire is of a harm- 
less kind. It burns nobody, and she warms herself by 
it nicely.” 

Our little company talked and laughed a good deal, 
but they worked too ; for before the sun had quite with- 
drawn its setting rays from the green parsley and 
thyme, which grew in boxes on JANEY’s window seat, 
the quilt was ripped from the frame and thrown over 
the bed, to the admiration generally of all present, and 
particularly of Pompzy and Janz who pronounced it 
the ‘‘ beautifulist” thing they ever had seen. 

** And to think,” said Jangy, ‘‘ the chillen, bress their 
dear hearts, e’en a most made it all their own dear little 
selves.” 

As soon as the clock struck nine, Janzy gathered the 
childrens hoods and warm wrappings, and prepared 
them to meet the frosty air, while Pompry, who Fanny 
said “‘ was a grand old beau,” and Kare added, would 
wait upon them with a great deal of pomposity, stood 
ready, wrapped in his overcoat, to attend them to their 
homes. 

Many thanks were interchanged ; the little ones call- 
ing out, 

‘““Oh JANEY! you were so good to give us so many 
nice things; and we are all real thankful to you and 
Pompey for letting us make just as much noise as we 
pleased.” 

But Janey turned her eye to the pretty quilt on the 
bed, and then rolled it upward, with the exclamation, 

‘*Lor bress you all my little misses, you forgets what 
you do for poor old Pompry and Janx. 
frost is out, and the wind screams round that northwest 
corner, then we'll think o’ you and bress you when you 
is sound asleep.” 

“Thank you Fanny. Good night and a Merry Christ- 
mas” rang out from their happy voices as they threaded 
their way through the dark passage into the frosty air 
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CHILDREN’S QUESTIONS. 
——_~—_——__ 

A gentle loving mother sat sewing by her window 
overlooking a pleasant garden where her little girls 
were at play. 

Presently the younger one, Luoy, espied a large 
wood-pile which her father had been laying up for 
winter use, when the following conversation took 

lace : 

. Luoy.—* Oh Nets! look at that big pile of wood. 
Who give it to us ?” 
Ne.ur.—‘* Why God did to be sure. 


he gives us everything.” 


Mamma says 


after a short pause asif waiting for something, NELLIE, 
can God hear us when we speak to him ?” 

Ne.urz.—‘‘ Of course he can.” 

Luoy.—‘* Well, why don’t he say, you're welcome ?” 

The mother heard them, and calling them to her, 
folded them in herarms. While she told them of God’s 
loving care, how he takes care even of sparrows, and 
hears the ravens when they cry ; but that although he 
hears our thanks and loves to have us thank Him. 
Yet he does not speak to us as we do to each other. 

The little ones believed dear mamma, accepted the 
explanation, and went out to play again with their 
faith in the dear God unshaken. 








Miscellany. 








MITFORD’S CHARACTER 
SKETCHES. 


——_<@—_—_— 

As we have said in reviewing her Letters, this lady’s 
criticisms and estimates of character are often ludic- 
rously astray—her ideal heroes, for instance, being the 
two Napotrons and Dantzet O’ConneEtt. But, for their 
cleverness, we quote from the true and the false alike, 
and first of an anonymous person : : 

A BORE. 


Mrs. Rageertr brought with her a certain Miss Luoy, 
a thousand times more formal, more stupid, and more 
ugly than her sister JANE. Only think what martyr- 
dom I underwent in entertaining—I use the common 
word, though it is a very improper one to apply to her; 
she never can be entertained ; but, tilla new language 
is invented adapted to her species, one must use the old 
one—this prim damsel from one o’clock to seven! She 
is a young old-maid, and as much worse than the full- 
grown animal as owlets are uglier than owls. 


MARGARET FULLER. 

I think you had been reading Marcaret Futizr’s 
life—a strange, wild woman, who was, they say, insup- 
portable at Boston, but became better at New York, 
where she was treated only as a lion; better still at 
Paris, where she knew a little French; still softer in 
England, where she was talked over by CaRLYLE; and 
really good and interesting in Italy, where the woman 
took completely the place of the sibyl. Some Ameri- 
can friends who were here on Friday knew her well. 
They were disgusted by her conceit and arrogance and 
affectation ; but spoke of her purity, her strong sense 
of duty, and her general powers. One had read in 
America that letter which contained her adventures 
when lost in Scotland ; all had heard of her admirable 
conduct in the hospitals at Rome. A curious story was 
told to them of Ossoxt by the sculptor himself who 
figures in it. MarGareT went to an eminent sculptor, 
and said that Ossor1 had much time and much taste for 
his art, would he admit him to his studio? ‘‘ Certain- 
ly,” replaid the artist, and questioned Ossoxt on his vo- 
cation.. He said if he had any taste or talent it was 
for sculpture ; and a foot for a model with proper clay 
was put into his hands. A fortnight after Ossox1 
brought back the model and his copy, in which the 
great toe was placed on the wrong side of the foot! 


MADAME DE GENLIS. 


I have read Madame pE GENzIs with great 
amusement. What a delightful mixture of cant and 
affectation and shrewdness and vanity she is! I hada 
peculiar pleasure in reeding these volumes, as they 
completely justified the contempt I had always enter-‘ 
tained for the authoress; a contempt chiefly grounded 
on her good characters, of which the exaggerated and 
morbid virtues proved so decidedly a defective moral 
sense. 


MISS 


Yes! 


LAMARTINE. 

Ah! my dear love, I have nothin 
France. As to Lamarting, I never did €xpect any 
good from him; except Les Girondins, I always «e- 
tested his writings—so weak and wordy and full of 
vanity. And Les Girondins, they say, is untrue be- 
yond the usual untruthfulness of history—a mere party 
pamphlet. When he was in London a few years ago 
[written in 1848] Mr. Rogers asked him, with strong 
interest, to give him some details about Brranegr, 
‘*the greatest French poet.” ‘‘Ah! BErRaNGEr,” said 
M. pe Lamarting, ‘‘ he made advances to me, and, of 
course, wished for my acquaintance; but he is a sort 
of man with whom I do not choose to have any con- 
nection!” Think of that! Mr. Rocgrs told the story 
himself, with the greatest indignation, to the Ruskrns, 
and they told it to me. 

WASHINGTON. 

WASHINGTON was a Virginian, remember, and they 
are all horse-jockeys, just as the Yorkshire squires of 
the last century were ; and this series of letters from 
the great patriot contain as notable an endeavor to ‘‘do” 
an acquaintance in the sale of an English horse as ever 
figured in the annals of Newmarket. I have no great 
fancy for the celebrated personage in question. He 
was much too cold and calculating for me, and I was 
exceedingiy amused at tle correspondence, the genu- 
ineness of which was testified in a manner that could 
not be disputed. Also there were certain directions 
about his blacks, not a little shocking to the Abolition- 
|ists of the present day. Fine words—patriotism and 
| disinterestedness, and so forth! grand to write and to 
| listen to! But look at the real truth, and out comes 
the great patriot jockeying his acquaintance (for he 
| ‘‘dear-sir'd ” the poor man all through, after a_ fashion 
which would have merited a place in Bell’s Life and 
run a chance of incurring the wider celebrity of the 
|Old Bailey. Ah! it is a fine thing, is patriotism! 

AN AMERICANIZED BRITON. 

The second volume of the Sketch Book is certainly a 
| littly heavy, a little mawkish, and a little unfaithful in 
| his Eaglish details. Mr. Wasurveton Irvine is excel- 
lent in humor, and in old Dutch colonists and other 
| American diversities, but he must not meddle with us 
proud English. I wish he would give an American 
|novel, with all the peculiarities of that ridiculous coun- 
. We have a fine specimen of New York: nianners 
close by. A rich friend of ours was taken in Mr. 





Luoy.—‘*Did he? Well, tank-ee, God tank-ee. Then | ¥ 
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of my system for you; that book of Birxzxcx’s 
as true as Robinson Crusoe o and, intending t» on 
some £20,000 or £30,000 in Illinois, sent out a sop f 
seventeen to reconnoitre. Mr. Fraron’s fine Antidn, 
and other accounts soon determined him to keep bis 
money in England; but the son staid on—not in Dlinoi 
—that disagreed with him ; but in New York, ang ;, 
only lately returned—a very good sort of young man ; 
believe, but the most complete transatlantic coxcor), 
that ever eyes beheld. He is solemn, smooth, ay, 
smirking—smiling like Malvolio, though not, like’ hin, 
cross-gartered—superficial as a newspaper or a reviey, 
—talking in a strange, outlandish jargon, half of jt tq, 
fine for common wear, and half too coarse—a mixiy, 
of tissue and sackcloth—gallant to a distressing degree. 
he never sees you seated but he cants an ottoman under 
our feet, or standing or walking but he claps a chai; 
down behind you, so that the singer at a piano some. 
times finds herself bluckaded by a double row of Seats 
His cloakings and shawlings are worse than any cold, 
and he walks in a dancing step. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


+ 


Aw OLp BacuEtor's Fiine.—A correspondent writes: 
“* Can anything be done to ameliorate the condition of 
our dumb animals?” A much more important questiog 
is, ‘Can anything be done to ameliorate our own coy. 
dition in view of what we suffer from animals not 
dumb ?”— Commercial Advertiser. 

Yes, get married.—Similia Similibus Curantur, 

Tue Brsrz A Lirz Preserver.—It is related of My 
Burns, the volunteer missionary to China, that durin 
the insurgent movements in the Amoy district, he was 
free to go where he liked, when no other European 
could venture among the rebels. ‘‘That’s the man of 


the Book,” they would say, “and he must 
touched !” a_i 


Protrorion.—If any one were to discover an elixir 
capable of abolishing death, there can be little doubt 
that an agitation would be set on foot for protection to 
the industry of undertakers, and to remedy the de- 
pressed condition of the coffin trade.—London News, 


Unoommon Sensz.—Mrs. Sranton’s advice about 
choosing a wife is “‘ Always look for a girl with good 
teeth, for the teeth are a sample of every bone in the 
fair one’s body.” Very true; one can best judge of a 
woman by her jaw. 

Facitr Princgrrs.—The 7ridune and the Herald both 
express the opinion that ‘‘ Hon. B. F. Burier won an 
easy victory at the late dirt-throwing scene in Congress.” 

An EccrxstasticaL SHamM.—In England the Dean 
and Chapter of a cathedral meet and solemnly invoke 
the guidance of the Holy Ghost in the election of a 
Bishop, whom they have been commanded under heavy 
penalties to elect by the Prime Minister and who may 
be the last man they would think of electing. The 
election of Dr. TEMPLE was against the active protests 
of a majority of the Bishops, 12,000 clergymen, and 
perhaps two-thirds of the diocese for which he was 
consecrated. He was forced upon them all by the 
mere will of Mr. GLapsrong. 


HARDHEARTED CuRrIsTIANITY.—A Massachusetts cler- 

man recently said that it was the abiding mystery of 
his life how mature men and women can look on pas 
sively, and even with encouragement, while a half- 
fledged youngster wey fe to get out of his nest of a 
pulpit into the hearts of his hearers. 

Go anv Do Tuov, rto.—A_ kind lady in Lewiston, 
Me., had a rare re the other day. Finding a girl 
of 15 years, acripple from birth, who had never seen 
any portion of the city, except the little visible from 
the window of her home, she took her in her sleigh and 
gave her an hour's ride. It was the poor girl's first in- 
troduction to the world, and the crowds of sleighs and 
people on the streets seemed to her like a fairy crea- 
tion. 


No Loss Wirnovut Somg Smart Garn.—A California 
paper rejoices that even if the new County of Donner 
is set up, Nevada county will retain Humbug, Gougeye, 
Red Dog, You Bet, anda few other uniquely named 
localities, though it will lose ‘‘ God’s Country.” 


History Repgats Itsetr.—The Norwich Advertiser 
reports that at a “donation party” in North Stoning- 
ton, Ct., the getuss remained until a late hour and in- 
dulged in the practice of kleptomania, thus turning the 
house of prayer into a den of thieves. But why didn't 
the minister scourge out the offenders ? 


oop Breinninc.—A freedmen’s teacher writes of 
a colored woman who, having learned her alphabet, 
said: ‘‘Now I want to learn to spell Jesus, for ‘pears 
like the rest will comeeasier if I learn to spell the bless- 
ed name first.” A good many things ‘‘come easier” if 
we learn that name first. 


SoMETHING IN A Name.—Wuirtier being asked for 
an autograph, the other day, at once complied by pen- 
pay . 


“ The name is but the shadow, which we find 
Too often larger than the man behind!” 
Tue Murze.—Josnvua Bittines thus answers 4 cor- 
respondent : ‘‘ Whip—You are right—mules live to 4 
lonely age; I have known them myself to live one 
hundred years and not half try. You are also right 
about their being sure footed; I have known them to 
kick a boy twice in a second, ten feet off.” 


Hinpoo ProrssrantisM.—On account of the re-mar- 
riageof a Brahm widow, in India, a few months ag¢, 
the orthodox party were enraged, and excommunicated 
the offending parties from the privilege of caste. But 
60 intel rahmins protested. They were imme 
diately excommunicated. Then a‘new party of prot- 
estants appeared, and were again exscinded, till the 
number rose to 135. By the last news 30 more hai 
protested; and the orthodox party hesitate, fearing 
that they have gone further than is safe. There is als0 
& movement against child marriages. 


Pgaisgwortoy Economy.—Dr. Jonn Hatt says, let 
foreign critics blame us without wasting money on alt, 
dress, equipages, and what not, we can look the world 
in the face and point to our pulpits and reply fearlessly, 
We have kept down the price of preaching! 

Hoty Days.—The Christians observe Sunday, the 
Greeks Monday, the Persians Tuesday, the AssyriaD$ 
\ stamsday, the Turks Friday, and the Jews Satur 

y: 

Taz Menacerre.—The introduction of a female 
firm among the brokers necessitates an addition to the 
nomenclature of Wall ‘street; to the bulls 
and bears we must now add the dears.— Boston Post. 


Critical AND Ficurative.—The Girl of the Period 
is less a fact than a figure.—Hachange. 
Her figures, however, are solemn facts for papa. 
A Fixe Smmtz.—A colored preacher in Maine dis 
courses as follows: What would humming-birds 40 
with eagle's wings, or what would eagles do with hu- 
ming birds wings? B use de wings of faith 
thatGod gives you, and he will care both for de eagle’s 
and de humming bird's flight. 

Don’r Bopper Mz.—In Bridgeport, 'Ct., a young 
lady relieved herself of the excessive attentions of be 





| Burkszcx’s fine plausible lies (there's a fine illustration 


lover by securing his arrest, 
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THE MERRY HOUR. 
——<>—— 

— Prams Preacnine. The late Dr. BLoomFIELp, 
Bishop of London, was preaching before a village congrega- 
tion a very abstruse Sermon on the existence of a Supreme 
Being. After the service concluded, he asked the Church- 
warden how he had liked the sermon. He replied, ‘‘I can- 
not say I agree with you, Doctor, for I really think there be 
a God.” 

— A DIstTINoTION witHouTt A DIFFERENCE. An emi- 
nent Roman Ecclesiastic was in the habit of beginning every 
argument by saying, “I make a distinction.” A Cardinal, 
knowing his peculiarity, once asked him at a large party: 
“Do you think it lawful to baptize with soup?” ‘I make 
a distinction,” replied the priest; ‘‘ If your eminence means 
bona fide soup, I should say no; but if you mean this present 
mixture, I should say yes, as there is no perceptible differ 
ence between it and water.” 

— CLEAR WHEN YoU sEEIT. Archbishop WuHatTELy 
once puzzled a large dinner party by asking, ‘Why do white 
sheep eat more than black ones?” After many fruitless 
guesses it was given up, when his grace replied, ‘ because 
there are more of them.” 


—Free trade is do 


THE REVERNED SIMON MAGUS. 
[From Fan, London.) 


A rich advowson, highly prized, 
For private sale was advertised ; 
And many a parson made a bid ; 
The Reverend SIMON Macus did. 


He sought the agent’s: *‘ Agent, I 
Have come prepared at once to buy 
(If your demand is not too big) 
The Cure of Otium-cum-Digge.” 


‘* Ah,” said the agent, ** there’s a berth— 
‘The snuggest vicarage on earth ; 
No sort of duty (so 1 hear), 
And fifteen hundred pounds a-year ! 


‘* If on the price we should agree, 
The living soon will vacant be, 
The good incumbent’s ninety-five, 
And cannot very long survive. 


‘* See—here’s his photograph—you see, 
He’s in his dotage.” ‘“ Ah, dear me, 
Poor soul,” said SIMON. ‘* His decease 
Would be a merciful release.” 


The agent laughed—the agent blinked— 
The agent blew his nose and winked, 
And poked the parson’s ribs in play— 
It was that agent's vulgar way. 


The Reverend SIMON frowned: ‘I grieve 
This light demeanor to perceive ; 

It’s scarcely comme il faut, I think: 
Now—pray oblige me—do not wink. 


“Don’t dig my waistcoat into holes— 
Your missiun is to sell the souls 
Of human sheep and human kids 
To that divine who highest bids. 


** Do well in this, and on your head 
Unnumbered honors will be shed.” 
The agent said, ‘* Well, truth to tell, 
I have been doing very well.” 


** You should,” said Smmon, ‘‘ at your age; 
But now about the parsonage. 
How many rooms does it contain ? 
Show me the photograph again. 


** A poor apostle’s humble house 
Must not be too luxurious; 
No stately halls with oaken floor— 
It should be decent and no more. 


“No billiard-rooms—no stately trees— 
No croquet grounds or pineries,” 

“Ah!” sighed the agent, ** very true, 
This property won't do for you. 


‘* All there about the house you'll tind "— 

“* Well,” said the parson, ‘* never mind, 
Tl manage to submit to these 
Luxurious superfiuities, 


“A clergyman, who does not shirk 
The various calls of Christian work, 
Will have no leisure to employ 
These ‘common forms’ of worldly joy. 


“To preach three times on Sabbath days— 
‘To wean the lost from wicked ways— 
The sick to soothe—the sane to wed— 

The poor to feed with meat and bread— 


“* These are the various wholesome ways 
In which I'll spend my nights and days— 
My zeal will have no time to cool 
At croquet, archery, or pool.” 


The agent said, ‘* From what I hear, 
This living will not suit, I fear— 
There are no poor, no sick at all, 
For services there is no call.” 


The Reverend gent looked grave—“t Dear me, 
Then, is there no ‘ society’ ?— 

I mean, of course, no sinners there 

Whose souls will be my special care?” 


The cunning agent shook his head, 
** No, none—except "—(the agent said)— 
“The Duke of A., the Earl of B., 

The Marquis C., and Viscount D. 

e 

“ But you will not be quite alone, 

For, though they've chaplains of their own, 

Of course this noble well-bred clan 

Receive the parish clergyman.” 


“* Oh, silence, sir!” said Sm0N M., 

“* Dukes—earls! What should I care for them? 
These worldly ranks I scorn and flout, © 
Of course.” The agent said, ** No doubt.” 


“ Yet I might show these men of birth 
The hollowness of rank on earth.” 
The agent answered, ‘* Very true— 
But I should not if I were you.” 


** Who sells this rich advowson. pray ?” 
The agent winked—it was his way— 

* His name is HART—'twixt me and you— 
He is, I’m grieved to say, a Jew!” 


“A Jew?” said Srmon, “happy find! 
I purchase this advowson, mind— 
My life shall be devoted to 
Converting that unhappy Jew!” 


(From the Tomahawk, London.] 


Morro ror raz Povrrry.—Eggs-celsior ! 
_ —The new Russi 


an loan has been warmly receiv 
gland. The Bulls and the Bears have coalesced. 
ing wonders in France. Only last 
~ than a Pound of soap was sold in Paris alone! 
a he Prussian press is to be free. After this ‘we | floating in the air: 
. Y eXpect it will exchange its national color, blue-(caused 

¥ harsh treatment), to be read 


[From Punch, London.] ; 
IRRECONCILEABLE OpPosiTion.—The consistency in 
antagonism of the low French Press to the French Govern- 


ment is remarkable. The moment the latter ceased to be 
personal, the former began. 


‘“‘A Grier too Dzzp ror Tuzrs.”—The French 
Treaty. 

Morto For Frenon Rep ReEpvsricans oF 1870.— 
Rouge et ** Noir.” 

Curious Omisston.—Every Cardinal is now in Rome 
except the Cardinal—Virtues. 


A Srronezrr Way or Pourmye Ir.—Writing from 
Rome, a correspondent states that— 


“The principle of the Pope’s te : rted 
by a canon.” ? pe’s temporal power is to be asse 


This may be very well, but it strikes us that the principle 


of any temporal power might be far more forcibly asserted 
by a cannon. 


A Trapg tHat Never Fairs.—No miller need ever 

be out of employment, for he can always grind his teeth. 
{From Fun, London.] 

Hanpy Boox-marxers :—Dirty fingers. 

Fiowers or Sprrcu.—The language of Lily-put. 


Nor Inxrepisir!—Zva (who has had a mishap with 
the writing-desk :) —‘‘ Mamma, what is a gosling ?” 

Mamma :—‘‘ A little goose, dear.” 

Eva :-— And a duckling?” 

Mamma :—* A little duck.” 

Ewa :— Then is an inkling a little ink? Because, if so, 
I’ve got an inkling.” 

Natura History.—Man may often take a lesson in 
morality from what he is pleased to call the inferior ani- 
mals. For instance, who ever heard a horse tell a lie, or 
who ever heard of a salmon being tried for the possession of 
unjust scales ? 


Ho.pine THE Mirror up to Naturr.—Reflections 
should never be cast on a passee young lady for consulting 
her looking-glass—she, at any rate, faces her difficulties. 


Broausk He Can’r Herp 1t.—Gerorck Francis 
TRAIN, who seems to be more howling mad than ever, has 
been coming out with some fresh buffooneries of late. His 
last joke is to describe himself as “the only man in the 
country who is not owned!” As if anybody that could pos- 
sibly help it would own him! 


Brack anp Wuitz.—A Yankee paper states that 
seven white children have been withdrawn by their parents 
from a Washington public school because one colored child 
had been admitted. This is surely a colorable imitation of 
the man who cut off his nose to spite his face. The parents 
deprive their children of the advantage of education, in or- 
derto prove their superiority to the little nigger who is 
getting an education. 


A Dark Quoration.—‘* Arcade-Sambo. 


Ex Nizo Fit.—A correspondent of an American pa- 
per having described the Ohio as a sickly stream, the editor 
appended the remark, ‘That's so! It is confined to its 
bed.’’ From these accounts we read of the damages done 
by the inundation of the Nile, we should think the Egyp- 
tians wish that river had been too unwell to rise. 

as 


Scientific. 














— ConsTITUTION OF THE ATMOSPHERE. Tie air is 
described in a general way as composed of two gases, Nitro- 
gen and Oxygen, four parts of the former to one of the latter. 
There is not a proper chemical union between, them and air 
is not a compound in this sense. And this renders the con- 
stancy of the proportional quantities, four to one, so much 
the more singular among the mysterious adjustments of 
nature which make it possible for air-breathing animals to 
live. Wecan understand that two substances in chemica) 
combination, as in water, should be found in definite propor- 
tions; but what rules the proportions when the mixture is 
only mechanical of these gases? The nearest analogy is in 
a watery solution. Water will take up a certain amount of 
a salt and no more—which is called a saturated solution. 
Oxygen has a peculiar function in promoting the activity of 
life. It is a stimulant as effective as ether or alcohol. I¢ 
taken undiluted it will destroy life by over-stimulus of the 
vital action. Nitrogen is inert and serves for dilution, per- 
haps it is analogous to water and holds, in a sort of saturated 
solution, just the right quantity of oxygen to promote 
health. Yet this does not fully answer all the difficulties of 
the problem, or explain the wonderful fitness, nicety, and 
persistence of an adaptation without which the life of ani- 
mals would be impossible. This is one of the adjustments 
which no theory of the correlation of forces , of Spencerian 
evolution, or of Darwinian natural selection is competent to 
cover. 
— ConTents oF THE ATmospHERE. Aside from the 
gases which constitute the air, there are always other mat- 
ters, more or less accidental, which are suspended in it. 
Carbonic Acid Gas is constantly evolved by combustion, as 
by fires, and by the breathing of animals. It is largely taken 
up by the plant-kingdom and decomposed when that is 
active; it is also absorbed by rain and ‘snow, and the soil. 
Hence only a small percentage is to be found in out-door 
air. Other gases are also present, due to the continual pro- 
cesses of decomposition which are going on in nature. Akin 
to gases are volatile materials, which at certain temperatures 
leave the solid or liquid condition and become suspended in 
exceedingly minute sub-division. The vapor of water is 
always present in quantity proportioned to the temperature. 
Hence come mists, clouds and rains, as the temperature 
changes. 

The aroma of various substances—indeed one can hardly 
name a thing which has not its aroma—can not be fully 
explained except by supposing actual emanations of sub- 
stance. Along with such emanations may be ranked spores 
and germs which seem to prevail everywhere, ready to secure 
lodgment and plant themselves wherever there is decay, or 
debility, in plant or animal. Many diseases are attributed 
to these, if they happen in any place to be in great excess, 
or to fall upon a constitution too weak to resist their fell 
power. - 

One of the most singular conditions of the air near the 
sea-board—say within fifteen or twenty miles—is its impreg- 
nation with salt, Salt is not volatile, but its presence is 
likened toa dust. When a certain amount of spray is dashed 
up it loses some of its water by evaporation. The vapor 
does not carry the salt with it but this seems to be detained 


Every one is familiar with the fact that « sunbeam stealing 
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a track of dust, just to show us what all the sir looks like 

when we-can see it as it is. Not one of the air-contents 

which we have already named is there visible, but it is a vast 

conglomerate of all manner of particles, which were some- 
time since shown to be of organic origin, comminuted frag- 
ments of dead animal and vegetable organisms. This ever- 
present dust, which has been heretofore principally named 
as the housekeeper’senemy, and which sensitive people have 
never wished to think of as entering their lungs at every 
inspiration, has lately traversed the path of a philosopher in 
some of his most delicate experiments till he had to turn 
aside and give it a sifting, and the results are curious enough 
to warrant a note under another heading. 


Pror. TynDALL on Dust.—This most ingenious ex- 


light on vapors, found himself disturbed by the inevitable 
dust in the track of a beam of light. He tried various 
methods of purification. Passing the air through powdered 
glass saturated with sulphuric acid or through caustic potash 
did not avail. Blowing it through sulphuric acid in bubbles 
was equally ineffective; but finally the flame of a spirit-lamp 
burned out the dust. Then there remained no visible thing 
to scatter the rays, and across the path of the beam, where 





parent trout themselves do not hesitate to make to a meal 
upon their own eggs. When the young fish is fairly afloat, 
his troubles have only begun, for he at once becomes a more 
conspicuous object and attracts more numerous enemies. 
The wonder is that any of these defenceless little creatures 
ever reach maturity, and the problem for the pisciculturist 
to solve is, how to approximate to the demands of nature, 
and at the same time to protect the eggs and young from 
dangers of all kinds. 

Mr. 8. H. Arysworts, of West Bloomfield, N. Y., one of 
our largest and most successful breeders, has invented a 
“race” which answers the required conditions as perfectly 
as possible. The race may be of any desired length not ex- 
ceeding about 50 feet. The sides should be of stout plank 


perimenter, in some delicate examinations of the effect of with cleats an inch square nailed along the lower edges. 


When the planks are in position the bottom of the race 
should be covered with gravel even with the lower edge of 
the plank. Next, two sets of screens must be made. The first, 
which is to rest upon the cleats above mentioned, are frames 
made from inch square hard wood, of a size to fit loosely 
in the race so that they can be readily lifted out and replaced. 
The frames should be square for convenience in handling. 
They are bottomed with fine wire netting of 10 meshes 


to the inch. lron wire will do, but brass or copper is better. 

When resting on tle cleats the wires should_be about one 

inch above the gravel which forms the bottom. The second 

set of screens is of the same size, but made of stuff two 

inches wide and bottomed with wire netting of 3 meshes to 

theinch. The screens of the second set rest upon those of 
the first, leaving a space of an inch between the two nettings. 

The upper screen or box is nearly filled with gravel sifted so 

that none of it will pass through upon the lower screen. The 
race should be so graded that when the screens are in posi- 
tion there will be not less than three inches of water over 
the gravel at the upper end, and not less than six inches at 
the lowerend. The race is kept covered with boards. In 
the spawning season the trout ascend the race, which should 
be placed where aslight current will flow through it into the 
main pond, the female makes her nest, exposing the upper 
wires, and deposits her eggs, which fall through and lodge 
upon the lower screen, The male impregnates the eggs as 
usual, and at intervals of three or four days the upper screens 
are removed and the eggs carefully transferred to the hatch- 
ing boxes which we hope to describe in our next paper on 
this subject, This process does away with the critical and 
always doubtful operations of procuring the eggs and im- 
pregnating them by artificial means. The ends of the race 
should be arranged so as to prevent eels or fish from getting 


this purified air floated, there wasa black streak or spot. 
This, he says, is simply darkness, showing the invisibility of 
the agent, light, which makes all things visible. Removing 
the dust by fire had left only such constituents of the air as 
may be supposed to fill the interstellar spaces, and while the 
beam could pass through such pure air it found nothing to 
make it visible, and the blackness, between the brightness 
on both sides, he describes as very intense—darkness made 
visible, it was like a black cloud which he at first took for 
smoke. 

Combustion did not appear to be essential, as by placing be- 
neath the beam, and its dust-track, a heated poker, a narrow, 
black wall was produced in the beam above it. This he ex- 
plains on the theory that the air being heated and rarified 
rose leaving behind it the dust particles, which, not being 
made lighter, do not rise equally. 

The experiment made in another way was still more inter- 
esting. He placed a bell-glass, mouth downwards, s0 that 
the beam should pass through it. Of course the interior 
was illuminated by the dust there present. But on filling 
this glass with gases, which by displacement gradpally ex- 
cluded the air, forcing it downward and outward, the black- 
ness reappeared; the dust departing with the air, left pure 
gas behind, and this refused in turn to scatter, diffuse and 
make visible the beam of passing light, which was still bril- eT. 
liant on both sides, Further experiment showed that raw-| between the nettings, and it is a good plan to have other 
cotton would act as a filter and that the air strained through | 8°reens so that the whole race can be shut off from the main 
it was purified of its dust. Cotton has been before used to | Stream if desired. 

filter out germs, in the study of spontaneous generation. ARTIFICIAL MILKERS. 

A great many interesting things will yet be developed in} A milker has been invented and tested which bids 
following up this new train of inquiry; and many questions | fair to supercede hand-milking. The theory on which it is 
suggest themselves, as, for example, why the dust should be | constructed is that the milk collects in an enlargement of 
so closely bound to common air as not to enter the gas above | teat a short distance above the orifive. The cow holds her 
it and mar in the least its impurity? A possible solution | milk by contracting the lower part of the teat, so that if a 
suggests itself, as we write. Air has such a quality of ad-| tube is inserted, reaching the reservoir, the cow looses the 
herence to objects that it is difficult to detach the film of it power of holding her milk, which, accordingly, flows easily 
which has been for any length of time in control with an | throngh the tube, and is discharged into the pail. The tube 
object. In delicate chemical manipulations it is necessary | must be small and smooth, ivory 1s the material employed in 
to use strong heat to drive off the film of air which will] the model, and the milk enters through a small openiug in 
tenaciously hold to the sides of tubes and receivers. When the side near the end. One of these tubes is inserted in 
two surfaces are brought together for welding or cementing, | each teat, and the cow at once runs dry. The report of the 
if they have been long exposed, the film of air must be re- | trial states that the cow manifested no uneasiness, but stood 
moved; so, also, a needle will float on the surface of water | without lifting a foot, until her milk was gone. We do not 
sustained by its film of attached air. Doubtless particles of| pelieve in milking-machines in general, but if a practically 
dust become thus mechanically air-bound. If it were not so good one can be invented, it wil! save much injury to cows 
their mutual attraction would draw them together into | ¢rom awkward, careless, or cruel hand-milkers. 

masses which would no longer have buoyancy enough to 
float. Dr. TYNDALL has the impression, not well sustained AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 

however, that those atoms act a3 “rafts” to floatthe soda| The Boston Journal of Chemistry says on this sub- 
which is known to be prevalent. Bubbles.of air passing | ject: 

through caustic solutions could not be expected to part with| ‘‘The first lesson we would teach farmers in ‘our college’ 
their contents as nothing but the surface of the little spheres | would be, how to turn oil of vitrol out of a carboy and not spoil 
can touch the liquid, and the interior portion of air is un- | their clothing; second, how properly to dissolve bones, prepare 


changed. The sanitary conclusions of Dr. T'YNDALL we re- phosphatic fertilizers and efficient composts; third, how to use 
servé for fature comment. and how to take care of agricultural implements; fourth, how to 


lay drain-tile; fifth, how to plough and pulverize land so as to fit 
it for seed; sixth, how to make and save manures; seventh, how 
to feed and properly take care of stock; eighth, how to keep 
buildings and fences in order; and ninth, how to keep, farm ac- 
counts systematically and accurately. . . . We believe what is 
ded for the interests of agriculture is not so much ‘agricul- 
FISH CULTURE. tural colleges,’ where young men are to have prolonged training 
We have received from Messrs. Porter and Coarss, in such brancees of study as are tanghtin our ordinary educa- 
of Philadelphia, Mr. THADDEUS NorRis’ book on American tional institutions, but schools to which active farmers and their 
Fish Culture, and have been much interested 1m his very boys may resort in the winter months, and learn practically by 
* ‘ observation and experiment how to conduct farming operations to 
complete accounts of the best methods of breeding and rear- the best possible advantage.” 
ing trout, salmon, shad, bass, etc. The most particular cirec- i ax ia f 
tions are given, and the most modern improvements in ap- —Tue MILKMEN of this city are reaping the reward 0 
paratus are carefully described, and in some cases illustrated long continued aqueous dilution of their merchandise. They 
by engravings. It isa book which every one should have complain that the public is using condensed milk to the ex- 
who intends to try his hand at fish culture. That part of clusion of the “ natural’ article. This state of things is proba 
the work which treats of trout is especially complete and | ly fostered by the recent swill-milk investigations end 
almost exhaustive in its character. The author has long | developments in this city, and while we do not mean to 
been familiar with fish and fishing, and has in this book imply that all milkmen serve their customers with an im- 
given his experiences and those of others, to the public, in | Pure article, we hope that the trade in general, as well as 
a most convenient form. the milk which it furnishes, will be essentially purified be- 
We have in our previous papers given some brief hints as fore Mr. BERGH ceases his efforts, which, though made di- 
to the punds in which the fish are to be kept, and as to the rectly in aid of the cows, react for the benefit of humanity. 
water in which they are to live. Wenow come tothe im-| —Tug Coizs Counry AcricuLTuRAL Society offered 
portant subject of propagation. Beginning with the com-| a reward of $50 for the ten acres of corn raised in Illinois 
mon brook-trout, which is on the whole the most desirable | during the last season. The following extract gives the sys- 
fish in the market, let us consider its habits. In a state of | tem pursued by the successful competitor. The corn was 
nature the trout deposits its spawn late in the fall, usually | the large yellow variety, and but for the unprecedented 
between the last of October and the first of December. The | drought the yield would doubtless have been much larger: 
favorite spawning beds are such as have a pebbly bottom, ‘“E. R. Connetty entered ten acres, old ground, prairie soil, 
and a depth of water ranging from six to eighteen inches, | for twelve years in meadow. Ploughed early in April seven inches 
with a very slow current. At this season the sexes are | deep ; harrowed well before plantiug; planted in May, three and 
easily distinguished, the males assume a decided orange | ® half by three anda half feet each way, covering with hoes. 
color; their fins become red, their lower jaws elongated, and | Ploughed five times with ae a adie oe 
their bodies deep. The females are a sober silver gray in | ‘bined to three ae - — Died ow 4 the 650 peséifiash,” abd 
color, with considerable rotundity, and fullness in the abdo- See selene Reanees te eee oar. 


f in the lot which produced one hundred and eighteen 
men. The males fight one another with great ferocity, and ceteris . 7 


sometimes with fatal results. The trout run in pairs at this 

season, the male generally leading. A place for the nest be- —OnE Rearine MAcuine, ye oath, has spent the 
ing selected, the female burrows into the pebbles or gravel, | ¥/2ter unhoused and uneared Sor. We'naw tote other day 
and making @ saucer-shaped excavation, deposits her eggs as we were sleigh-riding in Connecticut. It stood in the 
therein. The male immediately voids his milt upon them, middle of a wide field, so covered with drifted snow that we 
and with a flirt of his tail scatters it, impregnating the eggs. could not see whether or no even the knives had been re- 
The female usually deposits all her eggs in from one to three moved. “We hope that they are safe in the tool-house, but 
days, whereupon the male, if be is a large fish, seeks another even if they are under cover, we venture to predict that, in 
atin ee eg Mt Re pain ive mates during one common with the rest of the tools, they are red with rust, 
season. A single famale deposits from 200 to 600 eggs. As and in an utterly unserviceable condition. To the owner of 
the time which elapses before the eggs are hatched varies | *2¢ machine we would say that reform is better late than 
from forty days to a hundred and sixty days, according to | "°V°™ 

the temperature of the water, it is evident that ina stateof}| —Mr. Bonner, the owner of Dexter and other fa- 
, Dature the eggs which produce fish must be @ comparatively | moas horses, believing it to he more natural for horses to 
small percentage of the whole, for not only do birds, eels, | take their feed from a level with their feet, places his feed 














Agricultural. 














through a shutter into a darkened room lights up and reveals 


_ the finpy tribe in general, prey,upon them, but even the boxes on the floor, 
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FROM BOSTON. 


—_—_—<——- 
RELIGIOUS. 
Under this head, with a 


ical Seminary, gave, last Monday, 
ture on the Uncertainties of 
Religious Sciences, which 
The leading argument was, 
canon of —- should : 
so-called nat sciences—OT, | 
sciences of nature—that the leading natural 
ists of to-day attempt to apply to religion 
the natural sciences coul 


was very good 


far as popular impression is concerned, Prof. 
MEavp’s lecture was 


of the audience, and ye 


hension 
ensy compre Freeman-Place Chape 


was closely logical. 
has, unfortunately, 
audiences, and 


difficult to conceive t 
ish. -Let us have all the sunlight we can get 
our plants of piety need it, and many o 


them are puny and pale because reared in 


mental, moral, social, or material darkness. 


Last Sunday was a red-letter day for the 
friends of the Rev. A. L. Sronz, and. for 
him. He looks as young as when he left us 
four years ago, and seemed as far as ever 
from is ‘‘sunset” land. He lectured in 
Music Hall the evening of the day on which 
he reached Boston, and had a crowded and 
enthusiastic audience; but on Sunday, in 
the pulpit, he drew around him a host of his 
old friends; and his sojourn here will bea 
continual and mutual outtlow of good-feeling. 
The Pacific Railroad brings his pulpit and 
Mr. Wrieut's (of Berkeley street) within ‘“ex- 
At the next meeting of 
the Congregational Club, Dr. Srong will have 


changing” distance. 


room etiquette than of Christian fellowship. 
The Baptists had a social ‘‘ club,” or society ; 
the Unitarians were in sociable condition ; 


the other organizations seemed to be building 
over against their own houses, as in the days 


of Nenemian, and constructing their;walls, 


while Congregationalism seemed to be a sort 


of forage-ground for others—a sort of re- 
serve force on which others could rely in 
times of their own depletion. 


the skilful manipulation of a few “leading” 
men, (who will ever determine the significance 
and personal application of this indispensable 
word ?) the Congregational.Club had a name 
to live. But do you ask me what it does and 
who are the members? You ask too much ; 
no reports are to be eo to us by the papers, 
and the amount of eloquence that is thus 
rattling in,Smirn’s Supper-Rooms, to no ap- 
parént outside purpose, is troublesome in the 
contemplation! Yes, supper-room! for 
Congregationals have stomachs, and, as has 
been said, 
‘The surest way a man’s good-wiil to gain 
Is by the stomach rather than the brain.” 
And in the pleasant room of J. B. Smita, 
the ‘‘ colored” caterer, the club, first, has a 
supper ; second, a business meeting, in which 
matters of interest to the denomination are 
discussed. It is sufficient to say that this 
club numbers between one and two hundred 
members, clerical and lay, and that its good 
results are already manifest ; and in develop- 
ing an interest in religious and social matters, 
and in cultivating the amenities of what 
should be Christian intercourse, it has done 
some excellent work, and has more to do. 
This Mr. Smiru, by the way, is ‘a man 
and a brother,” as well as a caterer, who ac- 
quired both fame and fortune, and his pat- 
rons are the ton of the town. A good little 
story is told of him. A youthful bank 
official, seeing his name on a check fora 
large amount, sneeringly said, in Mr. Smrrn’s 
posing: “J. B. Smitrun? Who is he? Don’t 
know Lim!” J. B., turning to the young 
snob, coolly remarked: ‘‘ Young man, it is 
evident you have not moved in the best so- 
iety, or you would know J. B. Smita.” 
To say one word more of the said club : 
when clergymen of this city and vicinity, 


and laymen such as Atpuus Harpy, Chief-: 


Justice CuapMAN, Epwarp 8. Tosry, Joserx 
8. Rorss, Linus Cuix, etc., etc., have the 
matter in hand, success is sure. 

A wholesome denominational feeling is 
springing up, and good people are really be- 
ginning to feel that a man may be denomina- 
tional without being bigoted or ugly, and 
that genuine love for one’s own religious 
fold, and activity therein, do not necessarily 
imply that you walk with arms akimbo 
— and through all other folds and fam- 

ies. 

. The Methodists are erecting a fine granite 
building on the side of the old Bromfield 
House, in Bromfield street ; and here will be 
their headquarters, store, offices, newspapers, 
etc. And we do not apprehend an irreg- 
ularities such as attach to the Book Concern 
of your city. How convenient those two 
ah rewal am. by ne way! Each side in the 

an have a i 
and thus all be suited. manrReNO FORM 
The Baptists, who own Tremont Temple, 


are now fitting it up f : 
hours, g P tor a denominational 


Baptist publication socie 

there ; there is ample : 

and eve convenience room ; a large hall, 
e Unitarians have a 

though small, house in Chaun Comfortable, 

arranged and well 


wun 
gationaliats have a sp.endid 


\ 


*‘ broad church 
definition, may be grouped several items 0 
interest. Prof. Mzap, of Andover ——. 


6c ie pee rye ” course, & lec- 
Christianity and ——— ees en 


d not stand. This 
plain proposition was well illustrated ; and so 


the most interesting of 
any yet given—that is, it came within the 


proved too small for the 
Mount Vernon Church (Dr. 
Krrx’s) is now used instead. In the dim and 
dreary dolefulness of the said chapel, it is 
how anything can flour- 


an opportugity to t his ministerial breth- 
ren, T Moe 
V | GONGREGATIONAL OLUB, 


By the way, is a denominational notion of 
recent birth; but it has already passed from 
swaddling-clothes to dress-coat and hat. It 
had its origin in this wise: After every one 
else in particular and in general had known 
the fact, and lamented it, for years, it came 
into the minds of the “‘ wise men of the 
east” that our Congregationalism was lacking 
in the social element; that there were more 
‘¢ men” than ‘‘ brethren,” more of drawing- 


Evidently 
those things ought not so to be; and under 


and none better could be desired. The 


1 will 
there ; the different se Sh tet 


Street, well 
building —in “ace 





ee 


thing, and actually seem more willing 


Congregationalist Library, in Winter street 


built. 


t TEMPERANCE, 


1| We now have both law and liquor, and I 
sometimes think the more we have of one 
the surer we are of the other. We have tried 
a license law equivalent to free rum, and we 
have tried a prohibitory law so stringent and 
unreasonable that public sentiment will not 
Wheiher the 
f | golden mean will ever be reached is doubtfu!. 

The people want a strict law, and would 
enforce it ; but they will not follow the lead- 
ership of men who declare that it is a sin in 
the sight of God to drink a glass of cider, 
and who only too plainly make philanthropy 
a business matter of personal bread-and- 
butter. The temperance movement in this 
State has not been in the hands of persons 
who had the confidence of the public, and it 
is a genuine pleasure to know that, in recog- 
nition of the absolute need of placing the 
whole subject on a higher ground, so that the 


submit to its enforcement. 


. 
? 


people of the State will come to the rescue, 


real temperance reformation without cant, 
and with a religious basis that will insure 
strength and success. 
farce, and so is its vaunted execution. Biddy 
O’Hane’s pint bottle of whiskey is confis- 
cated, and the fact advertised at large cost ; 


ington streets and the Parker House are left 


sistencies; for, as Mr. Wricut, of Berkeley 
street, said, in a sermon, it is easier to see an 
elephant than a mouse. Our Legislature is 
binding, as usual, upon various prohibitory 
and license plans ; but the extremists on both 
sides work ruin. 


PERSONAL, 


Do not credit all the rumors you read or 
hear about Prof. Acassiz. That he is seri- 
ously sick is certain ; but to say that ‘‘ he has 
had a stroke of paralysis,” as some have said, 
is hardly true or kind. He has simply over- 
worked himself; just this: his system is 
exhausted, is prostrate; he has had what, 
in old times, ‘would be called ‘‘sinking turns.” 
He sees no one; but rides out when able, 
and keeps quiet in body and mind. One of 
his professional brethren tells me that he 
doubts if he will recover sufficiently to resume 
the entirely active labors which have been his 
delight for years, but that it is hoped he will 
be able to direct others, and superintend the 
carrying out of tbe great plans he has put in 
operation. The whole community is deeply 
interested in his case, and we never realized 
so much as now his value. 

And here let me say that those who seem 
determined to rank AGassiz among the anti- 
Bible men, who seem anxious to compel him 
to disown its Creator, are making a grand 
mistake. No one claims that he would pass 
a thoroughly satisfactory examination before 
the Suffolk North Association on doctrinal 
points; but it should be borne in mind that 
he is the great living vindicator of ‘ crea- 
tion” as opposed to development, that he 
vindicates the Bible account of creation, that 
he believes in a God, and is truly reverential. 
While he is not professionally or intentionally 
working in the direct line of Christian evi- 
ences, but rather isa man of pure science 
seeking after truth, he cannot well be spared 
in these days, when a rank naturalism is un- 
dermining our faith in Christ. Quis. 

Feb. 19th, 1870. 


WEEKLY NEWS SUMMARY. 


From Wednesday, Feb. 16, to Tuesday, Feb. 22. 
HOME. 




















CONGRESS. 
SznaTe.—On Wednesday the Senate dis- 
cussed the question of providing artificial limbs 
for disabled soldiers, arriving at no conclusion. 
The debate on the admission of Mississippi was 
resumed, and occupied the remainder of the ses 
sion. On Thursday, the Committee on Post- 
Offices and Public Roads reported a bill, author- 
izing the construction of tubes for commercial 
purposes, between New York, Jersey City, and 
Brooklyn. After reports from various commit- 
tees, unfinished business being in order, the Mis- 
sissippi Bill was taken up and passed as it origi- 
nally came from the House, by a vote of 5€ to 11. 
The Funding Bill was taken up on Friday and 
made the special order for the 23d inst. Mr. 
WILson introduced a bill making the importa- 
tion of immigrants under labor contracts unlaw- 
ful. Some discussion followed on the proposed 
international exhibition at Washington, which 
excites considerable opposition and criticism. 
The resolutions of the Virginia Legislature, 
asking for a general removal of political disabili- 
ties, were received and tabled on Saturday. The 
Annual Post Route Bill was passed as was a bill 
granting aid to an Oregon Railway (Portland to 
Astoria). This last called out the usual debate 
on subsidies, and was very properly amended be- 
fore the final vote was taken. On Monday a joint 
resolution was introduced declaring the ratifica- 
tion of the Fifteenth Amendment by the requisite 
Scene of States. Senator CHANDLER made a 
long speech on the proposed new trial of Maj,- 





future! About $70,000 is in hand toward a 
pbuilding, and there: is now a wholesome 
feeling in regard to immediate action. In 
truth, our Congregationalists are so foolishly 
fearful that they shall be considered sectarian 
that they almost apologize for doing any- 
to 
contribute outside than within their own 
ranks. But those days are about over, and 
we hope in a beautiful, a creditable ‘‘ Home.” | from committee. The Naval Deficiences Bill was 
-|In point of fact, it is a disgrace that the 
that if the same 
be applied to the 


is not in a fire-proof building. This library, 
better, the 


of 10,000-volumes and 25,000 pamphlets, is 
one of the richest in colonial and ecclesias- 
, | tical history and illustration of our civil and 
religious institutions in the country ; and for 
the preservation of this, if for no other rea- 
son, the long-talked-of Home should be 


some of our most prominent men are moving 
in the matter, and we may before long see a 


The present law is a 


but the huge rum-stores on State and Wash- 


unmolested. A Tremont-Temple-full of ar- 
gument will not cover up such glaring incon- 








the court martial would not be interfered with, 
and after a reply on the opposite side from Sena- 
tor WILSON the resolution calling for a new trial 
was set aside. The bill, with amendments, for 
the abolition of the Freedmen’s Bureau and pro- 
viding fora Bureau of Education was reported 


reported fixing the amount at $2,000,000. A reso- 
»| lution was passed that no undelivered speech 
should be printed in the Globe, and after a debate 
on the bill to prevent harbor encroachments, and 
pending the consideration of the New York and 
Washington Air Line Railway Bill, the Senate 
went into executive session and adjourned. 


Hovsr.—Among the resolutions introduced 
and adopted on Wednesday was one ditecting the 
Special Committee on Navigation Interests to 
inquire into the expediency of granting a bounty 
on all iron sea-going vessels built in the United 
States from native materials during the next 
three years. The bounty to be equal to the duty 
which would have been imposed on such mate- 
rials if imported. Mr. Banxs reported a joint 
resolution directing the President to maintain a 
strict and impartial neutrality regarding the con- 
tending parties in Caba. Referred. The New 
York contested election case came up, and after 
animated debate was decided in favor of Mr. VAN 
Wyck. The morning hour was occupied on 
Thursday by Mr. CuLtum, of Illiuois, who spoke 
in support of the bill to prevent and punish polyg- 
amy in Utah. Two bills for the relief of Ameri- 
can commerce were reported from the Committee 
on Navigation, and were made the special order 
for the third Tuesday in March. Several peti- 
tions were presented, after which the Legislative 
Appropriation Bill was discussed in committee of 
the whole, and an amendment reducing the pay 
of the President’s Secretaries, was rejected. 
Only a small part of the bill was gone over, when 
the committee rose and the House adjourned 
after Mr. VAN Wyck of New York had been 
sworn in and taken his seat. On Friday Mr. 
BuT LER (Mass.) tried to bring on a debate con- 
cerning the removal of political disabilities. He 
was uot successful, and the House went into 
committee of the whole, resuming the considera- 
tion of the Legislative Appropriation Bill. All 
propositions for the increase of salaries were 
rejected, together with other offered amendments, 
and the Committee rose after disposing of four 
pages of the bill. On Saturday, after discussing 
the order of business, the House went into Com- 
mittee of the whole and took up the Appropria- 
tion Bill. After the Committee rose a bill 
intended to afford relief to sufferers from the 
legal-tender decisions was introduced providing 
for a stay of execution in certain cases, and a new 
rule was adopted providing that the Committee 
on Elections for this Congress shall consist of 
fifteen members, and each contested election 
ease shall be referred to a committee of three, 
who shall report direct to the House. On Mon- 
day many bills were reported. The most impor- 
tant were the following, namely: making it a 
misdemeanor to fit out and providing for the for- 
feiture of ships of war, constructed for a foreign 
Power; to enforce the rights of citizens to vote 
in the various states, which have denied that 
right on account of race, color or previons 
condition of servitude; to reduce the income 
tax to three per cent., and exempt $2,000; 
to increase the tax on distilled spirits $1 per 
gallon, and to equalize the distribution of the 
national banking currency. The Senate bill 
relieving some 500 persons from political disa- 
bilities was reported back, and the House bill 
relieving 2,000 persons from such disabilities was 
substituted and passed. The sensation of the 
week has been the investigation of the alledged 
sales of eadetships by members of Congress, and 
the excitement culminated to-day when the Com- 
mittee reported a resolution to expel B. F. Wurrt- 
MoRE, of South Carolina, from his seat, for hay- 
ing been improperly influenced in his official con- 
duct. The testimony in his case was read and an 
effort was made to bring about immediate action. 
It was, however, resolved, after some carnest 
talk, to give the accused an opportunity to clear 
himself at the bar of the House on the 23d inst. 


_- 


IN GENERAL. 


—The present cold snap extends over the 
whole North and West. At St. Paul, Minn., 
the thermometer marked—30°; at Chicago—8 °; 
at Jacksonville—10°; and throughout the Eastern 
States it has ranged a few degrees below or 
above zero. 


—During the past few days many destruc- 
tive fires have occurred. We mention the follow- 
ing property which has been more or less dam- 
aged or wholly destroyed: The lumber mills of 
JAMES & PIERCE, at Norton, Me.; the saw millof 
Hit, Lamon & Co., at St. Louis. The Royal 
River paper mill at Yarmouth, Me.; the Missis- 
sippi steamer Emma No. B (several lives lost); a 
large store at Minor, Ill.; a large dairy andstables 
near Cincinnati; the woollen mills of Jon P. 
BRUMER, at Philadelphia; the Nassau Oil Woiks 
and an ice house at Astoria, besides some others 
of minor importance. 


—The New York Assembly has adopted 
a resolution relating to the payment of the ante- 
war debt in coin. , 


—San Francisco was shaken by an earth- 
quake onthe 18th inst. No great damage was 
done. 


—The Louisville bridge over the Ohio was 
opened on the 18th inst., and gave evidence of its 
serviceable character by sustaining the passage 
of two trains. One engine, however, ran off the 
track, the train parting in the middle, and the 
petiie eas under another train so that it was 
to stop, and its 1,500 excursion 
were left to shift for themselves. piraees 





Gen. Frrz Jonw Porrsr for disobedience of 
orders, etc. He hoped that the proceedings of 


by Lieutenant-General SHERMAN, the Rev. H. 


Legislature and provide for future action. 


OBITUARY. 


he has dwelt quietly at his home in Buffalo. 


learn with sorrow of his early death. 


FOREIGN. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 





favorable to the proposition. 


to reclaim waste lands, 


customs are to be recognized; improvements 
giving value to land are to be paid for; evictions 
for non-payment of rent are to bar all claims 
against tenants; notices to quit are to give the 
tenant one year’s time from the end of the cur- 
rent year, and the county cess is to be divided 
between the landlords and the tenants. The 
Irish national Press continues to denounce the 
bill, although the Irish members in Parliament 
accept it. Lord DErsy has declined to accept 
the Conservative leadership of the Lords. The 
postal telegraph system is not yet in perfect 
working order. The Postmaster-General says 
that in consequence of the overloading of the 
lines by rival news companies some compromise 
must be made before the advantages claimed for 
the system can be fully realized. A somewhat 
indefinite statement was made in the Commons 
to the effect that the Red River troubles would 
be speedily settled, ‘‘ though how soon, it would 
be premature to say.” 


FRANCE, 


—Under order of the High Court, Prince 
NAPOLEON, the assassin of Victor Noir, will 
be judged for having committed homicide in one 
case and attempted it in another. This places 
him under the 3d article of the penal code, the 
punishment being death, only remissable in case 
of extenuating circumstances. The court will 
meet at Tours, and it is reported that the Grand 
Jury will be composed of members of the Coun- 
cils-General. The name of RocuErorr has been 
withdrawn from the editorial list of La Marseil- 
laise in consequence of threatened prosecutions. 

The trial of the editors of the Reveille, the organ 
of the irreconcilibles, has resulted in the sentence 
of three of the editors, to terms of imprisonment 
ranging from 6 months to 13 months, and to the 
payment of heavy fines. Of the persons arrested 

during the riots, those convicted of carrying 

arms have been condemned to three and four 
months’ imprisonment, and those convicted of 
uttering seditious cries to fifteen and thirty days’ 

imprisonment. 


CUBA. 


—We learn by telegraph from Havana 
that General QursaDA with five companies had 
reached Nassau ina small boat. It is reported 
that the steamer Anna has again been seized 
and that a British gunboat has broken upa Cuban 
rendezvous on Green Key, taking possession of 
certain ordnance stores which had been desposited 
on the Key forthe steamer Anna. Three for- 
eigners were assaulted in Havana a few days 
since, and one of them was killed. It was at 
first reported that the murdered man was an 
American citizen, but it is now Supposed that he 
is a citizen of the Duchy of Hesse. Some arrests 
have been made by the Spanish authorities, but 
as the assassins belonged to the dreaded volun- 
teers, it is doubtful whether they will ever be 
brought to justice. The alleged cause of the 
outrage is said to be the fact that the assaulted 
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persons wore blue, +, ¢,, American neckties, 


—A large meeting in aid of founding a 
Soldiers’ Home for the State of New York was 
held at the Cooper Institute on Monday evening. 
PETER Cooper presided. Addresses were made 


W. BEECHER, HoRACE GREELEY, and others. 
Resolutions were adopted to memorialize the 


—Commodore STEPHEN CHAMPLIN died at 
his home, in Boston, on the 20th inst., aged 81 
years. Hecommanded the Scorpion at the battle 
of Lake Erie, being at that time only 24 years 
old. Next to Commodore Prrry's, his name is 
perhaps the most conspicuous among the com- 
manding officers of the vessels which took part in 
that engagement, as he was the first to engage 
the enemy and the last to dismiss his men from 
quarters after capturing two of the British fleet 
which tried to escape after the others had surren- 
dered. This action was fought near the western 
end of the lake on Sept. 10th, 1813, and was the | Ordinary 
first occasion on which the British navy had the 
humiliation of losing an entire squadron. He 
was severely wounded while defending the 
Tigress against a boarding party of British and 
Indians, in 1814, and never fully recovered from 
the effects of his injuries, although he continued 
to serve his country until 1850, since which time 


—Mr. Henry E. Sweetser, one of the 
editors of the World, died in this city on the 
17th inst. He was perhaps as well known as any 
of the younger members of the city press, among | @$5 
whom he was conspicuous for his general disposi- 
tion as well as for the marked ability and zeal 
with which he decharged his editorial duties. He 
has followed the profession of a journalist ever 
since his graduation at Yale in 1858, and has al- 
ways been remarkable for the diligence, care, and 
scholarship which he brought to his own work. 
His college companions as well as the many 
friends whom he has acquired in later years will 


— The question of withdrawing troops 
from Canada is again agitated in the British 
Parliament, and the Government is said to be 
The Irish Land 
Reform Bill is said by its friends to be so nearly 
perfect as to be invulnerable in all its points, and 
on this supposition was introduced in the House 
by Mr. GLADSTONE on the 15th inst. The bill pro- 
vides for security of tenure, the facilitation of 
transfer and purchase of land, for loans to tenants 
desiring to buy, and to landlords to enable them 
The new law is to be 
administered by a court of arbitration; Ulster 
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PRODUCE MARKETS, 


ORK, Febru: 
utter.—Receipts of 9,516 packages. Tih. 22, 180. 
tinued duliness in the butter market culminated int,” 
thing approaching a panic among holders of strc" 
meral movement was made to sell and prices fel] to tp, 
quotations which we give below. There aan to the 
- | worthy reports ot large amounts of butter hel bare 
the country and the demand is principally for t. ck in 
We gos Extra State firkins, ® m., Si@g5o. 0 Sree. 
tate firkins, # I., 32@38c, ; extra State hatte?” 
tubs, # B., ( . ; good to fine State half-firkin irkin 
# BD. c.; fair to fine Pennsylvania, firkins 2. 
.; good to prime Western reserve, firkins’ 3," 
21@2%c. ; good to prime Michigan. firkins, # B. ado": 
good to prime Chicago, and Northwest, firkins. @ y”; 
ae -firkins, # tb., 16@idc. ; good to prime 
State rolls, #@ B., 28@32c. ; good to prime Western rolls, 


oe Cc. 
Beans and Peas.—Receipts f : 
8,201 bush.: peas, 1,100 bush. Prices hes, ve 


fine 


u beans are quoted ; 
$2 . Medium beans, fai ine oh 
@1%5 # bush. Canada peas, ¥ bush., $1 erm wing 
Cheese.—Receipts for the week, 5,516 pack ages, W. 
uote: State factories, extra to fine, ® B., l6uaisue” 
a to common, # ., 14@l6e. + good to extra pineapple’ 
New York, #@ tb, 25@2ic. ; good to extra pinea ple, Gon: 
necticut, # 1, 26@28c. ; to extra English cA ty New 
York, #8 Db, <are. any extra English dairy: Con. 
~ ‘ Hout, 3, : ; fair to good skimmed, factories, 
otton.—Receipts for the week 12,118 bale r. 
ket has been rather heavy of late on freer offers rf t 
both immediate and forward delivery. We quote fis 
prices: . 


# 
2c 


21 ct 


Uplands. Mobile. N.O. Te 
aie 2144 





Good Ordinary........ % 22 9917 ai. 
Low. Middling:...2277 By pe OR 
ree pot ma 2446 2455 945° 24. 

Good Middling........ 2514 2535 2534 96° 


Dried Fruits.—Receipts 477 pkgs. There j 
change in the market. We qnete® Sliced apples, tie 
124gc. ; State and Western, 7@8c.: dried peaches, peeled 
19@2c. ; unpeeled halves, 10@103c. ; unpecled quarters 
8@0c.; nen a R@lXe.; cherries, ®  5@ 
.; Tasp es, , > blac ies 2@ 
ie: pins, , 2 ; berries, # ,, 12@ 
s.—Receipts for the week, 6,334 bbls. Recej > 
= = ocewe end, peices thoealy. We quote oy 
and Pennsylvania, 02.. 25@26c.; Canada, 24@2%5c. 3} 
doe. i Bontharn, mote. # doz. # Canada, Nee. ¥ 
our an eal.—Receipts for the week, F 

46,551 bbis. ; cornmeal, bbls. 1,700, bags 12,090. ‘The ut 
market was active for State and Western early in the 
week and prices generally rose, and remain firm ar the 
following quotations ; > TER State and Western, 84 7 
+ extra State, $5 15@$6 10; extra Indiana, Illinois 
etc., $5 10@$7 60; extra Ohio round-hoop Shipping 
brands, $5 20@$5 60 ; extra Ohio trade and family brande 
$5 60@$7 50; extra Genesee, $5 15@$7 50. Rye flour is quot. 
ed at $4@84 30 # bbl. for inferior to choice. Cornmea| in 
demand at $4 35@$4 50 for Western ; $4 35@$1 50 for Jer- 
sey, and $490 for Brandywine. Buckwheat flour is in 

moderate request at $2@$2 75 # 100 ts, : 
Green Fruits.—We quote: Greenings, ¥ bbl., $195 
@$i W; Spitzenburgs, # bbi., $4 25@$4 50; Baldwins, # 
pay $4 25@$4 50; mixed, $3 50@$4 # bbl.: common lots 
$2 50@$3 # bbl.; cranberries, $12@$l4 # bbl. , 
Grain.—Receipts for the week—wheat, 75,537 bushels: 
corn, 46,5389 bushels: ‘bats, 77,419 bushels. * Wheat has 
been in active demand for milling and export, and prices 
have somewhat improved. We quote: White Western 
$1.45@$1.50; Red and Amber Western $1.25@$1.31; white 
Genesee $1.50@$1.70. Corn has been moderately ‘sought 
for. We quote: new Western, 80@90+¢c.; yellow, 9ic.@ 
$1.08; white Western and Southern, 73@79¢. Oats were 
quoted lower early in the week but have now nearly re- 
coved. Wequote: Mixed Western, in store, 55@3ic. # 

baat: white Ohio, Su@soc. @ bushel. . 
ops.—Receipts, 1,061 bales. We quote State at 0@2%8e: 
Eastern at 16@23c.; Ohio at 15@22c.: "M ichigan at 15@22c.; 
Wisconsin at 18@25c.; yearlings, 6@10c.; old olds, 2@3c. 


# Db. 

Poultry and Game.—The market is quiet but 
yon are firmer in view of the more favorable weather. 
e quote: turkeys, nt prime, ® b., 22@238c.; chick- 
ens, good to prime, # %., 18@20c.; ducks, gond to prime, 
D., 22@%c.; geese, good to prime, # B., M@ise.: 
prairie chickens, @ air, $1.40@1.50: partridge, ® pair, 
$1.25@$1.75; quail, dozen, $3 25@$5.50; venison, car- 

cass, # I., 10@12c.; venison, saddle, # tb., 15@18c. 
Provisions.—Receipts for the week, pork 2,942 pkes., 
ey <a cvtmeats 5,977 pkgs. The demand for 
pork has fallen off and it is quoted a shade cheaper than 
early in the week. We quote: New mess, $26.75; prime 
.50. Beef has been in light demand. We quote: 
Plain mess, $9@14; extra do., $12@$i7; inferior grades, 


Potatoes, etc.—Peach blows, white, # bbl., $1 75@2: 
ach blows, red, @ bbl., $1.50@$1.75; Prince Albert, # 
bl., $1 75@$2; buckeyes, # bbl., $125. Red onions, 2 
bbl., $4@$450; yellow, # bbl., $4 00@$ 450; Russia Tur- 
nips, # bbl., $1 25@$1 50. Cabbages, # 100, $5@$0.50. 


ress 





ey 


OATTLE MARKETS. 


NEw YORK, February 22, 1870. 

. Beeves.—Total for the week, 5.841. Dealers are re- 
joicing over the change in the weather which raises 
prices a trifle over last week's quotations. ‘he stock 
arrives in much better condition and beef can be kept 
longer whether it is alive or dressed. Illinois continues 
to send the bulk of the supply, her quota for the week 
being 4,081. Ohio comes next with 790, and the balance 
are in small lots from various quarters. We quote: prime 
bullocks, 164@173<c.; first quality, 16@17c ; medium or 

. 15@15}¢c.; thin steers, oxen, and cows, 11@13c.; 
owest grades of cattle, 10@12c. 
Cows and Calves.— Receipts for the week: cows, 
109, calves, 616. The market for cows remains almost un- 
changed with perhaps a little advance in prices, A lot 
of mixed State cows brought $50@$100 per head, aver- 
aging $70. Caves command » food price at a slight ad- 
vance. Dressed calves have fallen to 17@17}¥c. for good, 
while poor are 12@l15c. 


_ Sheep.—Receipts, 24,710. There is a decided firmness 
in the market, and stock is held for an advance. Pric:s 
may be destes re SX@60-» gre py e a. sold for 
. ium to ots 0 to 95 s sell f 
6@Txe. g pounds sell for 
Swine.—Receipts for the week, 13,558, Trade has 
been cull and prices had fallen to 12c. for city-dressed, 
when the cold weather came on and they now quote at 
1244@123¢c. Closing rates are at least 4s per cent. higher 
with fair prospects for a further rise. 











Messrs. Fisk & HatcH have introduced upon 
the market the Loan of the CHESAPEAKE AND 
Oxto RAILROAD Company, which has been wait- 
ed for with considerable interest, as one of the 
most important financial undertakings connected 
with the current new railroad enterprises. The 
object of the road, in opening a new route from 
the West to the Atlantic—which promises to 
come in formidable competition with the great 
trunk roads of the Atlantic coast—causes this 
Loan to rank foremost aniong the many now be- 
fore the public. The seieme is backed by the 
most prominent and successful railroad capital- 
ists in the country, and the negotiation of the 
loan is undertaken by bankers who have marketed 
the largest railway loans of late years—including 
the Central Pacific and the Western Pacific— 
and whose reputation for caution, honor, and 
conscientious probity is such as to command 
contidence in any securities they may offer. ‘Tne 
intrinsic merit of the Bonds may be ascertained 
from a prospectus in another column. They are 
issued in denominations of $100, $500, and $1,000, 
‘and are either coupon or registered, making them 
@ peculiarly popular loan. The Bonds run 30 
years, and are payable, principal and interest, in 
gold, in the City of New York. They constitute 
a First Mortgage Lien on the entire property and 
franchises of the Company, and have the addit- 
ional protection of a Sinking Fund of $100,000 
perannum. Of the entire Loan of $15,000,000, 
only $13,000,000 is to be issued, the balance of 
$2,000,000 being held in trust. The Bonds are 
offered at 90 and accrued interest. 


—_-—_—>_—_. 

Facts for the Ladies. 

My WHEELER & WILSON has been in almost 
daily use, Sabbaths excepted, for over ten years, 
doing the work, both coarse and fine, for a family 
which, for seven years, consisted of more than 
forty persons. During the whole ten years it 
has needed no repairs of any kind, and its con- 
dition is so good now that I would not exchange 
it fora new machine. So perfect is its running 
order that it has not required a second needle in 
over three years, Mrs, Wa, A. OBENTON, 
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